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The Popular 


Science Monthly, 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


First Attacks on the Mother Tongue. 

By Prof. JamEes SuL.y. 

Describes the struggles and the 
amusing mistakes and vagaries of 
children in learning the speech of 
their elders. 


The Serum Treatment of Diphthe- 
ria. By S. T. Anmstrona, M.D. 
An account of the latest advance 

in the curing of disease. 


The United States Geological Sur- 
vey. By Cuaries D. Watcort. 


The past work of the Survey and | 24/gl¢ Commerctal. 


its plans for the immediate future truly beautiful ‘Land of the Sun’ than is to be 


described by the new Director. 


OTHER ARTICLES: 


A Day's HuNTING AMONG THE Es- 
kimos ; Nature’s TRIUMPH ;x' PLEAS- highly enjoyed by either Indian residents or peo’ 


URES OF THE TELESCOPE; 


18M; WINDMILLS AND METEOROLOGY 


_ Bray DEVELOPMENT AS RELATED | l#ughabdle.”—Boston 
To Evo.vurtion ; SYMBOLS ; SKETCH | Pertod.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
or Cnantes A. Le Svrvr (with|The Dawn of Civilization. 


Portrait.) 


Eprror’s Tasiz ; Lrrenany Norices 


Popunar Miscetiany; Nores. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 





" ONEW yorRK:“° <*: 


THE | Chicago Herald 

THorns or Puiants; Some Mare- 
ly told.”—St, Louts b 

RIAL FoRcEs of THE Social OrGaAn- The merriest bit of rt that has appeared 


APPLETON & CO. 


3 Per Year in Apvance 
Tus Carric Co. { INGLE Copigs Ten Cents 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





The Great Ice Age, 

AND Its RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By 
JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., etc., Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Third edition, largely rewritten. 

| With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cioth, $7.50 


Tn this new edition the author has profited by the 
sources of information opened since the first ap- 
pearance of his book. Nearly three-fourths of the 
volume have been entirely rewritten, and the re- 
mainder revised and rearranged. He has visited 
the regions described and verified the reports of 
others, and he makes a special acknowledgment to 
recent American students of the Ice Age. The new 
edition offers a comprehensive survey of this fasci- 
nating subject brought down to date. 


The Pygmies. 


By A. DE QUATREFAGES, late Professor of Anthro- 
pology at the Museum of Natural History, Paris. 

| Translated by Prof. FREDERICK STARR. With 

numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


This is the second volume in the Anthropological 
Series, The:author has gathered the results of 
careful studies of the small black races of Afri 
and he shows what the pygmies of antiquity reall 
were. The peculiar intelleciual, moral, and re- 
ligious characteristics of thé€se races are also der 


| scribed. ft 
| The Land of the,Sitin.. 


Vistas Mexicanas. By CHRISTIAN REID, Author of 
“The Land of the Sky,” *A Comedy of Elope- 
ment,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo,. Cloth, $1.75. 


“In every way a charming book; delightful in its 
inspiration, most satisfactory in execution.”—~— 











** Perhaps no book of recent date gives a simpler 
and at the same time more effective picture of this 


found in this striking volume,”—St. Louis Republic. 
“The best written book of Mexican travel that 
has appeared,” —Jacksonville Citizen. 


Vernon’s Aunt, 


By Mrs. EVERARD Cores (Sarah Jeanette Duncan), 
author of “ A Social Departure,” ‘‘ An American 
Girl in London,” “ The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahib,” and * A Daughter of To-day.” With 
many Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“The book is full of absurditier, and must be 
ple 


who have never visited that topsy-turvy land.” — 


* Amusing from beginning to end, and the ex- 

eriences incident to the travelling of a maiden 

ady all alone in the Orient ~. \ atonal and pictur- 
ublie. 


this many a day.”— Saturday Evening Gazette. 
$ “The character sketching is excellent, and the 
situations, though econenes, are decidedly 


“One of the best and brightest stories of the 


(EGYPT AND CHALDZA.) By Prof. G. MasrERo, Edited 
by Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayox. Translated by M. L. 
McCivuxg, With Map and over 470 Illustrations, 

; Quarto. Cloth, $7.50. 

“The author has thoroughly studied the latest 
and best authorities on the subject, and has weighed 
their statements with a judgment which comes from 
an exhaustive acquaintance with a similar depart- 
ment of knowledge.”—New York 


Life of Dean Buckland. 


The Life and Correspondence of William Buckland, 
D.D,, F.K.8., sometime Dean of Westminster, 
twice President of the Theological Society, and 
first President of the British Association. By 
his Daughter, Mrs. GoRDON. With. Portraits 
and Illustrations. 8vo. Buckram, $8.50. 

“ Next to Charles Darwin, Dean Buckland is cer- 

tainly the most interesting personality in the field 


of natural science that the present century has pro- 
duced.”—London Datly News. 


‘We commend the book to our readers, alike for 
its record of an interesting career and its picture of 
& character as lovable as it was original.”—Weat- 
minster Gazette. 

** The book is charming, from whatever point one 
chooses to regard it.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


General Hancock. 

By General FRANCIS A. WALKER, A new volume in™ 
the Great Commanders. Series, edited by Gen 
eral JAMES GRANT WILSON. With Portrait and 
Maps. 12mo, Oljoth, gilt top, $1.50. 

“The work of one in love with his subject. It 


of points which .would not have occurred to an 
ordinary biographer.”—New York Tribiene. 
‘*General Walker has succeeded in writing a 
history of Hancock which, while not burdened with 
teclinical phraseology, is sufficiently elaborate to 
satisfy the most critical military expert.”—Philadel- 
phia Press, ’ 


The Evolution of the Massa- 
chusetts Public-School 
System. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH IN 81x LEoTURKS. By Groner 
H. Martin, A.M., Supervisor of Public Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Vol. 20, International 
Educational Series. 12mo, 284 pages. Cloth, $1.50, 

The public discussion that arose from Professor 

Martin’s papers upon the topic treated in this work 
will make the complete collection of the-essays of 
much interest to a large circle of readers. In the 
present volume the author aims to show the evolu- 
tionary character of the public school history of the 
state, and to t out the lines along which the 
development has run, and the relation throughout 
to the social environment, and incidentally to illus- 
trate the slow and irregular way by which the pee le 
under popular governments work ont their ora, 
social and intellectual progress. : 





RECENT ISSUES IN 


Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 


Each 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI, by 8. Leverr Yxars. 


NOEMI. By 8S. Bartnc-GouLD, author of “ Eve,” 
*Red Spider,” “Little Tu’penny,” ete. 


THE GOOD SHIP MOHOCK. By W. Crank Rus- 
SELL, a of “The Tragedy of Ida Noble,” 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. 


DUST AND LAURELS. By Mary L. Penpenep. 

THE JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW LEBRUN. By 
FRANK BARRETT, author of “The Great Hes- 
per,” A Recoiling Vengeance,” etc. 

AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. By Wii114m J. Locks. 


Sun. 
“The most om es account of ancient Egypt CRILRRE OF CRROE PP TARE. By lora, author 





ever published,”—Chicago Herald. 








For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by matt on-receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


shows personal intimacy, and also the minute study , 
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NEW BOOKS. 


NEARLY READY. 


A Literary History of the 
English People. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By J. Jussgranp, author of ‘‘ The 
English Novel in the time of Shake- 
r) ”” etc., etc. To be complete in 
three "parts. each part forming one 
volume. (Sold ay sang 5 Part L., 
‘* From the Origins to the Renaissance, ” 
8vo, pp. xxii-645. With trontisplece. 

Part II., ‘‘ From the Renaissance to 


resent Day.” (In preparation. ) 


Social England. 


A History of Social Life in England. A 
Record of the Progress of the People in 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, 
Literature, Industry, Jommerce, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By Various Writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill. To be com- 
pleted in six volumes. Price per vol- 
ume, $3.50. 

Vol. IIl., : (eer nearly ready), From the Acces- 
sion of Henry VII. to the Accession of 
JamesI. Vols.I. and II. (recently pub- 
lished. ) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A Woman of Impulse. 

By ey? Hontiy MoCartny. Being No. 
: 4 in the Hudson Library. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Book-Bills of Narcissus. 


By Rionarp Lz Gatienne. 12mo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece, similar to ‘‘ The Re. 
ligion of a Literary Man,” $1.00. 


‘‘Mr. Le Gallienne has never wristen better. and $ 


those who are perturbed by the reedom of h 
views Will be reconciled by the stheanleden ane 
of his thought and the beauty of his expression. ‘the 
book is a gem of polished prose.” —Critic, 


Other Books by Mr, Le Gallienne. 


The Religion of a Literary Man, 
12mo, $1. 


Prose Fancles. With Portrait, $1.00. 


Three Men of Letters. 


By Prof. Moszs Corr Tyizr, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, author of “ A:History of Ameri- 
can Litera’ .” 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


rises (1 peeorse, Reseiteg and his American 
$ ®t A Great College President (Timothy 
rote; (8) The Literary 
vings ot Mr. Joel Barlow. 


Prince Henry 


(Tks Navigator,) of ronng, and the Age 
of Discovery in Europe. By C. R. Bzaz- 

yey, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. (Being No. 12 in the ‘‘ Heroes 

of the Nations” Series.) With repro- 
ductions of contemporary prints, maps, 
coast charts, and mappe-mondes. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


In Woods and Fields. 


Poems by Avausta Larnep. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Cloth, 


Deschiptive prospectuses of the ‘Stories of the Nations” 
and the * Heroes of the Nations.” Holiday number of 
“* Notes,” giving full descriptions of the season’s pubdli- 
cations, sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


(In > peraersaicn. -) Part LII., ‘ aca tl ; 
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27 West 23d St., New York. 


THE “GHIMIPIIE FADDEN’’ SKETCHES. 


The Book of the Year. 


Chimmie 
Fadden, 


Major Max 


AND 


Other Stories. 


By EDWARD W. TOWN- 
SEND. Delightfully illustrat- 


ed. 


paper covers, 


sign, 50 cents. 


? 


For Sale Everywhere. | 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; or in 


illustrated de- 


Some Chapter Titles, 


, Chimmie Enters Polite Society. 


Womin is Queer. 
: Chimmie Observes Club Life. 
Chimmie Fadden’s Night Off. 
Sir James Fadden McFadden. 
The Duchess on the Bowery. 


Chimmie and the Duchess Marry. 
Satan Finds Mischief Still. 


Chimmie Fadden in Deep Water. 


: 


LOVELL, 
CORYELL 


& CO., 


310-318 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Neer eee 


\31st ANNUAL STATEMENT 









OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 1, 1895. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $1,000,000,00 
ASSETS. 
Real Eatate.... ...ciccessererece coves $1 , 622,635.88 
Cash on hand andin Bank...... 1,399,941.93 
>| Loans on bond and mortgage, 
POUT OUOMER, ceils ccedée sc o0deo sabia 4,299 ,'764.97 
Interest accrued but not due..... 161,068.25 


Loans on collateral security. ..... 1,352,868.49 


Deferred Life Premiums.......... 256,188.88 
Premiums due and unreported 

on Life Policies. .............+.0+++ 217,518.85 
State, county and municipal : 

OGD sis icnh sauces ihedaccsuchdshoarksos 8,015,398.60 
Railroad stocks and bonds....... 8,238,655. 
BME WOIGUE bin idccves ose cackinbavcans 1,049,916.00 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds. 1,056,286.47 

Total Assets............ $17,664,667.68 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, 4 per cent., Life De- 

POTEMENE.....0000000c0rcecers scenes $13,304, 062.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Acci- 

dent Department..............+. 1,081, 405,44 
Present value of Deferred In- 

stalment Policies. . eee lug 284,382 00 
Special Reserve for Contingent 

TAGDUIIOE oociicc iboescstiececcvecces 821,657.50 
Losses unadjusted and not due, 

and all other Liabilities....... 800, 675,75 


Total Liabilities.......$15,192,182,69 
Surplus to Policy-Holders....82,472,584.99 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 


Litt DEPARTMENT. 





Number Life Policies writ- 


1,800 
: | Life Insurance in force...... $84, 864 580,00 
‘| Gain during 1894 


68 ;668,00 


eee eeeeeeeectes 


}| New Life Insurance written 


vie a Policy-holders to 


16,619,824.00 
9,684,386.50 
1,044,926,87 
AoorwEent DEPARTMENT. 
( Hacluding Liability Business.) 
Number Accident Policies 


FOO Pec enee teense Fee eetsienes 


Oe renee POP Cee eet et eeseee 


written to date............... 2,097,419 
Number Accident Policies 

written in 1894,.............. 89,716 
Number Accident Claims 

paid in 1894,............0066 11,717 
Whole number Accident 

Claims paid. .;.......+0+s0000 265,660 
Amount: Accident Claims . 

paid in 1894.............0000 $836,285,54 
Whole Amount Accident 

Claims paid................05 $16,576,246,64 


Total Losses paid since 1864,$26,896,851,18 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 



































GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary: 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. — 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster, 
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The Critic 








Dr. Parkhurst 


Societ 
Square 
; course of 
Rebuked 
—Affidavi 





Madison 
“There can be no doubt that ‘Dr. 


not only because it gives the whole story of his crusade in condensed, get-at-able 
form, but because every man and woman who lives in a city or town ‘where there 


is official corruption—and where is there 
of reformation may be carried on. The 


raised by his own hands."— 7he Chicago Tribune. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ete SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth 





BANGS & CO., 139 kt 41 41 Broadway, | 
|The Foundations of 





The Third Final Sale 
Wednesday, February 20th, 


Of the Collection made by 
CHAS. B, FOOTE, Esq., of this City, 


The Catalogue of which will contain almost com- 
plete sets of the First Editions of the Works of 
Lewis Carroll, Norman Gale, Andrew Lang, Wil- 
liam Morris, D. (3. Rossetti and Henry D. Thoreau, 
and many First Editions of W. E. Henley, Richard 
Le Gallienne, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, William M 

Praed, and other well-known writers; and in addi- 
tion to the works of modern authors, a number of 
fine specimens of the older English Literature. 





Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROFEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 





;, QUR FIGHT WITH TAMMANY 


By Rev. Cuaries H. Parkuurst, D.D. 


Grand Jury Against the Police Department— 
Byrnes and the Great Shake-up—On the Rack— 
Mass-Meeting at Cooper Union—The Pulpit and 
Politics—Gardiner’s Arrest and Trial—The Social 
Evil—Byrnes’ 
First Attack on Devery—-Denunciation and White- 
wash—The Broome Street Mob—War on the Captains—The Chamber of Com- 
merce Appeals to Albany—The Committee of Seventy—Election Appeal from the 
Tenses Pulpit—Victory: Its Perils and Opportunities. 


’s Great Book 


12mo, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: 


for the Prevention of Crime—Madison 
ulpit’s Analysis of Tammany Hall—Dis- 
February 14 Reviewed and Reviled— 
by the Grand Jury—Collecting Evidence 
its in the Pulpit—Presentments by the 


Effort to Discredit the Crusade— 


Parkhurst’s book’ will have a wide sale, 


not ?—will read it to learn how the work 
book is a monument to Dr. Parkhurst, 


Ave., N. Y. 
wow aaaeeees 


“NOW READY. 


Belief. 


Being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theology. 


By the Right Hon. ARTHUR 
J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Crown 8vo, 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 


Fifth Ave. and St., is open every week day from 
to A.M. to 5 P. M 
Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission Free. Ne Tickets required. 


$2.00. 














The New 
Model 


Remington 7 Typewriter. 





No. 








More Permanent piomeent. 


Improved 8: og 
a Viehter and 














Uniform and Easy To 4 tthe 
n M 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mechanis 
Wider "Carriage. 





Matohless Construction. 


Improved Rin Feed. 
Unequalled Durability. 
Unrivalled Speed. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Etna Life 


Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY, 1, 1895. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1896...........842,0562,166,44 
Liabilities to Policy-hold- 
ers, reserve and all other 


GQUARNOB ss chs ven ivonsisedeisend 85,500,068.21 
Payments to Policy-holders 

AOI i iinsie i sscteaseuanns 4,170,140.52 
Surplus as to Policy-hold- 

ers, Jan, 1, 1896............. 6,552,108.28 
Premium receipts in 1894... 4,984,804.01 
Interest receipts in 1894...... 2,048,871.67 
Total receipts in 1894......... 7,027,675.68 


Insurance in force Jan. 1, : 
1895; Life and Accident...165,680,845,94 
Paid Policy-holders since ~~ 


organization .........s...0008. 90,587 ,687,45 


Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J. C. Wensrzr, Vice-President, 
J. L. Enauisn, Secretary. 
H. W. Sr. Jonn, Actuary. 
G. W. Russet., M.D., Medical Director. 
Jas. CAMPBELL, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


TYPE WRITING sazzsise2* 


Aconrnte. ond nearer — Work. 
DECKER ° ANE RONN, 33 Uni piers Square. 











The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be, 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. 
20 at A lg Be cents. TABELLA PEN EN con ’ 

















74 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
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By Basi. EDWARD HammonD, Fellow and Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge. 


iv The Critic 


Number 678 
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MACIIILLAN & CO.”S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SCIENTIFIC WEA THER OBSER VATION AND PREDICTI ON. 


METEOROLOGY. WEATHER AND [IETHOD OF FORECASTING. 





Description of Meteorological Instruments, and River Flood precios ® me oe States. By THOMAS RUSSELL, U. 8. Assistant Engineer. 8vo, cloth, 
ustrated, $4.00. 


A work designed to show how trustworthy predictions of coming weather may be made, and in what cases useful forecasts are possible. The method 
is based chiefly on statistics of the observed condition of the air as to pressure, temperature, and humidity of particular types. ; 





A New Scientific Biography. 
The Life of Sir A. C. Ramsay. 


By S18 ARCHIBALD GEIk1E, F. R.8., Director General of the Geological Surveys 
of the United Kingdom. With Portraits. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


“The memoir is worthy both of Ramsay and is biographer.”— London 
Daily News, 





Prof. Watson's Outline of Philosophy. 
Comte, flill and Spencer. 


By Joun Warson. LL.D., Professor of Mural Philosophy in the University of 
queen's College, Kingston, Canada, author of ** Kant and his English 
ritics,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
“A very effective criticism of the theories to which it is opposed, as well 
as an able exposition of the Cairdian Philosophy.”—EKdinburgh Scoteman, 


, Greek Political Institutions. 
The Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks. 





8vo, cloth, $1.25, net. 


A Timely and Practical Work on the Currency. 


Honest Money. 


By ARTHUR I. Fonda. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. ; 

A work dealing in a rational and common-sense way with the require. 

ments of an honest money, criticising the merits and defects of various 

proposals for its betterment, with an outline of a new monetary system that 
seems to meet the requirements and correct existing faults. 





Dr. Paulsen’s German Universities. 
Character and Historical Development of the Univer- 
sities of Germany. 
By Professor F. PAULSEN. Translated by EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY, Professor 


of Sanskrit in Columbia College. With an Introduction by NicHorss 
MURRAY BoTLER, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia College. 12mo, $2.00, 


Cambridge Historical Series—New Tasue. 


Outlines of English Industrial History. 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Eiiay 
A. MCARTHOUR, Lecturer at Girton College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 





“ As an inventor of plots and a téller of entrancing tales, Mr. Crawford has to-day few equals.”—*‘ Droch” in Life. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THIRD EDITION IN PRESS. 


THE RALSTONS. 


By F. Manton CRawrorp, author of “ Katharine Lauderdale,” “ Saracinesca,” Don Orsino,” etc. * 2 volumes, small 12mo, Buckram, $2.00. 
“ The book is admirably written; it contains passages full of distinction; it is instinct with intensity of purpose; thc characters are drawn witha 


living touch,”—London Daily News. 
“ As a story, pure and simple, ‘ The Ralstons’ fascinates and enchains. 


“ Mr. Crawford's new story, ‘ The Ralstons,’ is as powerful a work as any that has come from his pen. 


A charming and absorbing story.”—Boston Traveller. 
Harmonized by a strength and warmth of 


imagination uncommon in modern fiction, the story will be heartily enjoyed by everyone who reads it.” —Edinburgh Scoteman, 


“ The adventures of ‘ Katharine Lauderdale’ are continued in a way that is entrancingly entertaining. 
in these two volumes, which the author has endowed with a living interest. "— Boston Journal. 





Prof. Susemihl's Politics of Aristotle. 
The Politics of Aristotle. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


“Full of the finest and most suggestive thought.” | 


There is humor, pathos, grief and passion 
Index to Prof. Masson’s Milton, 


Life of [lilton. 


| 


A Revised Text, with Introduction. Analysis, and 
Commentary. By FRANZ SUSEMIHL, Professor 
in Griefswald, and R. D, Hiexs, Fe!low of Trinity 
py Hae eres. Books I-V. 8vo, cloth, 

.00, ne 


A New Treatise on Marriage. 
Holy Matrimony, 
A Treatise on the Divine Laws of Marriage. By 


OscarR D. Warkins, M.A.. Sentor Chaplain on 
H. M. Bengal Establishment. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 





The [Melancholy of Stephen Allard. 


A Private Diary, Edited by GARNET SMITH, Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

“The author bas read widely, and writes vigor- | 
ously and effectively in the peculiar style which 
befits the melancholy mood.”—London Times. 

* There is a mine of thought in this book, a quite 
marvellous résumé of impressions.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, 

**Not since the speceranee of ‘Amiel’s Journal’ 
has there been published a book for bookish and 








thoughtful readers so brilliant and satisfactory.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 





ARISTOTLE’S 


Edition de Luxe, 


Pride and Prejudice, 


By JANE AUSTEN. With 90 illustrations by HuGH THomson, LHdition de Luxe, 
nee tae eed 8vo, printed’en hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 
00, net. 





Summer Studies of Birds and Books. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Narrate’ in Connection with the Political, Eccl 
siastical, and Literary History of His Time. By 
Davip Masson, LL.D. Index Volume. v0, 
cloth, $4.50. 





The Student's Chaweer, 


Chaucer: 


Being a Complete Edition of His Works. Edited 
from Numerous Manuscripts by the Rev. WALTER 
W. SKEAT, LL.D,, Ph.D., etc., Professor of Anglo 
Saxon in the University of Cambridge. Globe 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


THEORY OF POETRY AND FINE ART. 


With a Oritical Text and Translation of the “ Poetics.” By 8. H. BuToHER, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh ; formerly Fellow 
, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and University College, Oxford. 8vo, $8.25. 


“There is no need to tell those who are acquainted with Professor Butcher’s high reputation that his work is thoroughly well done.”—London Times, 





8vo, $2.50. 


| 
| 
| 
| A 
| 


‘Readers of Mr. Warde Fowler's delightful ‘ Year with the Birds’ do not The 
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Men, Women and Books 


Tue IssEN boom is over! Pause, O Philistine, before prais- 
ing my judgment. The “boom” is over, but not Ibsen. Ibsen 
has arrived. He has settled down into the steady luminosity 
of the fixed star; he is no longer the wandering meteor, the 
dread portent, heralding plague and flame. On the Conti- 
nent schools have long since arisen to which he is a reaction- 

In England his broad-browed face, with its shock of 
white hair and its bushy white beard, is ceasing to be dis- 
tinguishable from that of Father Christmas. CCritics are 
even quarrelling with one another for the honor of having 
discovered him. His plays are produced in London in their 
native tongue almost as soon as they are written—at any rate 
in “copyright performances,” wherein distinguished persons 
mumble indistinct Norwegian with a courage that was only 
surpassed ina certain notorious performance of “The Mahdi,” 
And or the same day our admirable Archer sends them forth 
to the world in excellent idiomatic English. Yes, decidedly 
the day of Ibsen is over, and his days are come. Ibsen is 
now a British institution ; it is difficult to disentangle him from 
Trial by Jury and Sunday Closing. 

I opened his new play with fear and trembling, appre- 
hending another “ Master-Builder.” But lo! I found it a 
miracle of lucidity. There is no reason why * Little Eyolf” 
should not have been published as a Christmas story by the 
lamented Christian, Charles Dickens. Little-Eyolf is only 
our old friend Tiny Tim over again. Though Ibsen’s work 
strikes to the very root and purpose of life, his little cripple 
really suggests no deeper questionings of destiny than does 
Dickens's. Only the difference is that Ibsen sees there is a 
question, and Dickens does not. Indeed, very few of our 
novelists are alive to the significance of their. own puppets. 
Cripples, like blind men with tapping sticks and highwaymen 
with horse-pistols, are merely picturesque properties. A\l- 
though superficially the story of the life and death of little 
Eyolf is made to point a Dickensian moral of universal ben- 
evolence, Ibsen is trying after something much deeper. Why 
Eyolf became a cripple, and why Eyolf was drowned, this is 
what he wants to throw light upon; and in this. play we see 
him groping after a law and a reign of moral causation as 
sure and as unswerving as causation in the physical world. 
Eyolf's life, like his death, was due to his parents’ selfishness. 
From his death springs his parents’ higher love and altruism, 
and thus little Eyolf has not lived in vain:— 

‘* There above the little grave, 
O there above the little grave, 
We kissed again with tears,” 

There! Not even the British bookmaker in his most 
domestic moods could match the morality of the dread Nor- 
wegian iconoclast. ‘Little Eyolf” is of a Sunday-school 
edifyingness, But what subtlety, what a grip on life, in this 
attempt to expound a moral order, existing not in heaven- 
descended codes, but operating simply and inevitably in the 
chain of human life! And even if the mechanism of the 
patable be a little crude and clumsy, it has great moments. 
Asta adds another to Ibsen's gallery of noble women, and 
the rat-wife to his grotesque creations. For dramatic vigor 
and tenseness Ibsen has rarely surpassed the first act of his 

t play, in which this rat-wife and her little black-snouted 
Mopséman, lure little Eyolf like a rat to his doom in 
the fjord. Of course the Pied Piper of Hamelin is irresist- 
‘bly recalled. Yes,” the rat-wife tells the little cripple, as 
laughs with quiet glee; ‘it was all alive and swarming 


with rats, They came creepy-crawly up into the beds all 
night long, they plumped into the milk-cans, and they went 
pittering and pattering all over the floor, backwards and for- 
wards and up and down.” (Mark Mr. Archer’s.vivid render- 
ing.) Perhaps the most interesting thing in the new play is 
the mysticism and poetry of his youth, to which the old man 
is reverting. Already foreshadowed in “The Master- 
Builder,” nay, even, according to some, consciously allegor- 
ized in that mysterious play, the mental movement of this 
man, who has been accused of stooping over the sewers, is 
now, to quote the great words that round off “ Little Eyolf”: 
‘* Upwards—towards the peaks. Towards the stars. And 
towards the great silence.” Say what you will of Ibsen, he 
is one of the only three men to whom Europe listens. Tol- 
stoi and Zola share with him the supreme privilege of the 
world’s ear. Tolstoi’s religion everybody knows. Ibsen's is 
obscurer, but no less inspiring. Even Zola is showing signs 
of dissatisfaction with a closed materialism. 
* * * 

‘*‘ Upwards—towards the peaks. Towards the stars. And 
towards the great silence.’’ These words might have been 
prophetic of the end of Stevenson. Thus did they bear him 
towards his grave on the Samaqan mountain-top—upwards, 
towards the peaks and the stars and the great silence. If 
a great writer is, as Stevenson contended, the writer who 
writes finely on a broomstick, then we have lost our greatest 
writer. Nor, since Elia was laid in the little churchyard at 
Edmonton, have we had a more lovable figure than the 
dainty, whimsical essayist.who travelled with a donkey in 
the Cevennes, or discoursed in delicate English ‘for lads 
and virgins.” It was not only weakness of lungs that drove 
him to Samoa. It was a natural aversion from civilization, 
He was, indeed, something of an anarchist, this genial 
author of “ The Dynamiters"’; and “this business of living 
in towns,” as he put it, was counter to the vagabond instincts 
that preferred a sack in the woods to a bed in a grand hotel. 
He loved savagery, the elemental simplicity of woods and 
waters, with that passion which it takes the highest culture 
to develop. And far from the grinding of printing presses, 
by reef and palm, he wove his cunning web of magic phrase 
for the delectation of Princes Street and the Strand. He 
mistrusted the garnered sciences of the schools, had concep- 
tions of a great open encyclopzedia of experience, so that to 
con the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid and to hear the 
band play in the gardens were equally studious, 

It was this strain of Bohemianism, this pervasive sense of 
the romantic and the picaresque, that gave him an interest 
in rogues, set him writing an essay on Villon, and probing in 
many a creation the psychology of the scoundrel, for whose 
virtues he had a tender, anxious eye. That women did not 
cut any figure in his books springs from this same interest in 
the elemental. Women are not born, but made. They are 
a social product of infinite complexity and delicacy. For a 
like reason Stevenson was no interpreter of the modern, 
His one contribution to fiction in this aspect is his sense of 
the romantic possibilities lurking beneath the surface prose 
of great cities: for him London was Babylon in more than 
the preacher's meaning. He could make-believe that Rupert 
Street was in Arabia, and that Haroun al Raschid was sup- 
ping at the Criterion. A child to the end, always playing 
at “make-believe '’; dying young as those whom the gods 
love, and as he would have died had he achieved his cen- 
tenary, he was the natural exponent in literature of the child. 
His nursery rhymes are literature for men, and in his essay, 
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“The Lantern-bearers,” his imaginative interpretation of 
childhood opens out into a wonderful exposure of the fallacy 
of “realistic” fiction. That and “ Pulvis et Umbra.” consti- 
tute his highest flights in the emotional essay, for to the lucent 
graces of the style there is added here an answering dignity 
of vital matter. 

Asarule his essays lack'that power of abstract thinking 
which gives body to Hazlitt’s. To think in the abstract was 
indeed not his métier. He saw things in the concrete, 
through individual images luminously objective. When he 
went on his “Inland Voyage” through French by-ways, he 
had no such reflections as befel the estimable Arthur Young. 
The wealth of nations is indifferent to him, statistics delight 
him not, nor sociology neither. The peasant proprietor draws 
from him no generalisation ; he paddles his own canoe and 
thinks amiably of supper. He meets an impecunious vagrom 
actor, and all his latent Bohemianism swells in sympathy. 
The old mummers’s cheerfulness reconciles him to life. 
Stevenson had, indeed, no philosophy of life except that it is 
worth living, and so he may elaim to have avoided the fallacy 
which /2¢e¢ in generalibus. The concrete endures where 
philosophy fades. The same lack of general conceptions 
permeates his admirable novels. They are all amplified anec- 
dotes, and all compact of those perils and adventures on 
which a sickly person naturally broods longingly, and he has 
set a whole school of disciples (with no such excuse of 
valetudinarianism) brooding on blood and writing in the red- 
dest of ink. His,Scotch romances have been as overpraised 
by the zealous Scotchmen who cry “ Genius ” at the sight of 
a kilt, and who lose their heads at a waft from the heather, 
as his other books hive been under-ptaised. The best of all, 
“The Master of Bal ae,” ends in a bog; and where the 
author aspires to exceptignal subtlety of character-dkawing, 
he befogs us or himself altogether. We are so long weigh- 
ing the brothers Ballantrae in the balance, watching it incline 
now this way, now that, scrupulously removing a particle of 
our sympathy from the one brother to the other, to restore 
it again in the next chapter, that we end with a conception 
of them as confusing as Mr. Gilbert’s description of Hamlet, 
who was “idiotically sane with lucid intervals of lunacy.” 

Stevenson’s /eit-motifs are few and persistent. A buried 
treasure; a boy on an island (note how /e don Dieu gave him 
an island to play with and die in); a brave but stockish 
young man who is ready to risk his life for a lady, whose love 
for him he fajls to perceive (how this patent has been 
copied!); the companionability of rogues with honest men 
in their common peril; the fantastic possibilities of the 
modern—of such is his stock-in-trade. But what wonder- 
ful bits of color in some of his romances! Who can ever 
forget Alan Breck's match at the pipes, or the auction-scene 
in “The Wrecker”? In these later books of adventure 
Mr, Stevenson tries for a new thing, for which he has had 
scant credit. He seeks to combine the novel of character 
with the novel of adventure; to develop character through 
romantic action, and to bring out your hero at the end of 
the episode not the fixed character he was at the beginning. 
as is the way of adventure-books, but a modified creature, 
This is especially notable in “‘ The Ebb-Tide,” that marvellous 
study of the “‘ Macabresque.” _ Still it is his essays and his 
personality, rather than his novels, that will count with pos- 
terity. On the whole, a great provincial writer. Whether 
he has that inherent grip which makes a man’s provinciality 
the very source of his strength, so that, as with “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield” and “The Arabian Nights,” the provincial 
merges in the universal, only the centuries can show. 

It is with a melancholy interest that I recall the last words 
I wrote—but a few months ago—of this brilliant man of-let- 
ters, whom I have never seen, and whose loss is yet a per- 
sonal sorrow:—‘‘As for the romance of the modern, it would 
have been a greater achievement to have found it here at. 
bome, and not gone questing to the South Seas for it, as for 
a buried treasure. The treasure lies here, under our eyes, 
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at our very feet. Every alley and byway is swarming with 
romance. The great dramas of life are working themselyg 
out under every roof in the most prosaic of streets. Never 
was there more romance than to-day, with its ferment of 
problems and propaganda, its’ cosmopolitan movement, its 
contrast of wealth and poverty, its shock and interaction of 
populations and creeds, its clash of medieval and modem, 
The ends of the ages meet in every Atlantic liner. It will 
be an. eternal pity if a writer like Stevenson passes away 
without having once applied his marvellous gifts of vision 
and sympathy to the reproduction and transfiguration of 
everyday human life, if he is content to play perpetually with 
wrecks and treasures and islands, and to be remembered as 
an exquisite artist in the abnormal.” 
* * * 

Stevenson set the fashion of literary interest in the child's 
psychology ; and books about children, as distinct from 
children’s books, are now a delightful nook of literature, 
This child’s garden seems chiefly to be cultivated by ladies, 
like Mrs, Deland and Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett. It 
was a charming fragment of autobiography that the latter 
published in “The One I Knew the Best of All.” We 
elders have forgotten our own childish troubles ; childhood 
looms as the happiest time of our existence; we have lost 
touch of its imaginative terrors. Mrs. Burnett suffered 
agonies as a child because she was told she would be prose. 
cuted and clapped into prison if she walked on the grass in 
the public gardens; the fear of inadvertently treading on 
that grass haunted her like a nightmare, and filled her 
dreams with horrid visions of her forgetful foot grazing a 
blade of grass. She made friends with the local policeman, 
and as she sat on thé bench he hoveréd over her in genial 
majesty, unbending even to the conversation point. One day 
she plucked up courage to ask him if he would arrest her, 
his little friend, should she trespass on the grass. He 
replied, ‘‘Why, certainly.” Duty was duty. She then 
pointed out to him beseechingly that the bench on which 
she sat abutted on the grass, and that there was ample room 
between the top rail and the backless seat for her diminu- 
tive body to fall accidentally backwards upon the sacred 
precinct. Would he have to arrest her even then? Never 
dreaming of the profound anxiety underlying the poor little 
girl’s query, the jocose policeman assured her that he would 
have no option. And the child went home to suffer new 
terrors at the thought of accidentally toppling backwards 
from the seat on which her unsuspecting nurse was wont to 
deposit her. Similar childish apprehensions are recorded in 
Isabel Fry's “ Uninitiated,” a little book as charming as it is 
veracious. Very quaint are the child’s thoughts in “ A Dis- 
covery in Morals ’’—the governess-ridden infant praying that 
God will leave off taking care of her for just. one minute. 

In “ The Emu and Home of Rest,” the child, fresh to all 
the impressions of the universe, notices every feature of the 
way through which she walks with a minuteness that is only 
attained by us adults when we are lost in a fog and grope our 
way along inch by inch. A Russian novelist could scarcely 
better this :— ; 

“ Nurse steered her course for a walk which led us into 4 
most melancholy region. The first part of it, however, I did 
not much mind: the street was lively, the houses and shops 
were quiet and comfortable-looking. * * * On the left 
hand side of the road was a featureless, yellow brick wall, 
from above which rose a steep turf bank. It looked like the 
grass mound of some gigantic grave, and there was no Com: 
fort in knowing it was called a ‘reservoir.’ On the opposite 
side were quaint little white plastered houses for a space 
leading immediately to a foreign-looking building much be 
daubed with granular stucco, over which presided a wretchedly 
executed stone figure of St. Aloysius, as was notified above im 
large letters. * * * Just beyond the reservoir on the 
left a narrow lane went steeply down behind a block of build 
ings, which probably contained some of the machinery for 
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ping water into the tanks. All I certainly know about 
them is, that sometimes when we had passed by we heard 
sounds like colossal panting, which seemed to fill the air 
rather than to come from any one place. The thud was 
barely out of hearing, when we came upon the viaduct, which 
was really the chief element in my dislike of the road. As 
we stood upon it, and looked through the openings in the 
stone balustrade, we could see ever so far below us another 
road. Along it passed manure carts, brick carts and fune- 
rails. * * *™ Mingled with these hateful sights was the 

isonous breath of the distant brick fields.” 
‘ The child’s mind is full of the drollest conceits. I know a 
lady who is tapping this rich treasury, not from her own past, 
but from herchildren’s actual presence. Shegivesthem “ think- 
ng lesisons.” They sit on the floor and think out aloud 
some given subject, speaking out every thought that occurs 
to them, relevant or not. Very odd and'very delightful, and 
at times very suggestive, are the children’s ideas, which she 
takes down 1n shorthand as they fall from the little mouths. 
Perhaps I shall one day induce her to let me publish some 
ofthem. They will make delicious reading. 
I. ZANGWILL. 





Literature 
‘s Letters of Emily Dickinson ” 
Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. 2 vols, Roberts Bros, 

IN PUBLISHING the letters of that remarkable woman Emily 
Dickinson, Mrs. Todd has not merely performed a labor of 
love, but has given to American literature a unique book. 
To review Miss Dickinson’s letters is like reviewing her 
poetry: the critic instantly sees that here is something of 
unquestionable power that may not be labeled off-hand with 
any of the well-worn formulas that fit most books. In the 
conventional sense of the word, artist is not the term that 
one thinks of applying to Miss Dickinson. She had the 
Emersonic habit of trying to express her meaning poignantly 
and letting the rest go. This trait becomes a confused and 
itritating abruptness in writers whose meaning is of little 
worth ; in writers of genius it is the startling abruptness of 
the seer. Men of the one class are ignorant of the value of 
art,and men of the other class deem their unrestrained ut- 
terance more precious than artistic success. But having 
something to say, and saying it in the way that most per- 
fectly expresses the speaker's personality—this is after all 
the supreme, though not the only, element of art. Beyond 
any doubt, to Miss Dickinson must be ascribed this cardinal 
literary virtue. Spontan¢ity—the birth-right gift of the lyric 
poet and of woman—was hers also. Poetic spontaneity 
means not merely the desire to speak, but the need to speak. 
Miss Dickinson's reluctance to publish (it need only be re- 
called that her two volumes of poetry are posthumous) and 
her constant literary activity confirm, if confirmation be 
needed, her possession of the poetic instinct, which seeks ut- 
terance for the sake of utterance, because silence is impos- 
sible. ‘ And when,” she says, “a sudden light on orchards, 
ot anew fashion in the wind troubled my attention, I felt a 
palsy, here, the verses just relieve.” Herein is the note of 
every line that she penned—sincerity: Her letters, not a 
few of which are poems in everything but the conventional 
typographical arrangement in verses, help to make evident 
this vital characteristic of her poetry. And they bring to 
our knowledge the woman as well as the poet. 

These letters reveal the inner life of their writer, and the 

accompanies them with a running commentary on such 

of the outward events of Miss Dickinson's retired existence 
MS giveakeytothem. It is to be regretted that the com- 
Ments are so brief, and that Mrs. Todd has not given us the 
as well as the letters of her friend. In the early part of 

¢ book many will feel disappointed, now and then, after 
brought to an interesting point, to find that the next 
bears date of a year or two later. The letters are 
Stouped, all those addressed to one person being printed to- 
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gether. This prevents chronological sequence, but gives an 
air of unity to each friendship. Some of the earliest are 
written by the boarding-school girl of sixteen to her brother. 
They show the simplicity of unaffected girlhood, touched 
here and*there by the promise of thoughtful maturity, and 
sparkling with sunny humor. Girlish jokes are followed, to 
be sure, by girlish explanations of the same, and the letters 
are not extraordinarily precocious. But their independence 
and originality and their spirit of family affection prelude 
the life that followed, foreshadowing especially the pathetic 
intensity with which the poet clung to her friends. ‘“ Pardon 
my sanity in a world insane,” she wrote, “and love me if you 
will, for I had rather be loved than to be called a king in 
earth, or a lord in Heaven.” My friends are my estate. 
As the years 
go on, there are flashes of spontaneous phrasing, which be- 
come more and more frequent, until to that buoyancy of 
spirit which so often marks the writing of a shy and sensitive 
person there is added the radiancy of literary power. 

Miss Dickinson's letters lend themselves to quotation, but 
merely to quote the epigrams with which her pages are strewn 
would give an unfair idea of her writing. It is the farthest 
possible remove from the delightfully diffuse correspondence 
of some of the famous letter- writers of hersex,to the condensed, 
sublimated missives of Emily Dickinson: and for this reason 
the letters should be quoted in full. Quotation must be 
confined to a few extracts, however, of those “ thoughts like 
daisies and sentences [that] could hold the bees.” A letter 
written in response to some inquiries from Col. Higginson 
(she had just sent to him, a stranger, four of her poems for 
criticism) contains some characteristic sentences :— 

‘* You asked how old I was? I made no verse, but one or two 
until this winter, sir. . . .. Youinquire my books, For poets, 1 have 
Keats, and Mr. and Mrs. Browning. For prose, Mr. Ruskin, Sir 
Thomas Browne,. and the Revelations. I went to school, but in 
your manner of the phrase, had no education. When a little girl, 
I had a friend who taught me immortality; but, venturing too 
near, himself, he never returned, . You ask of my com- 
panions. Hills, sir, and the sundown, and a dog, large as myself, 
that my father bought me. They are better than beings because 
they know, but do not tell; and the noise in the pool at noon 
excels my piano.” 

Without further comment, here are some extracts from 
very diverse letters :— ' 

‘*T am glad my little girl is at peace. Peace is a deep place, 
Some, too faint to push, are assisted by angels.” ‘* Men and 
women,—they talk of hallowed things, aloud, and embarrass my 
dog.”” ‘‘Home is the definition of God.”” [On the death of a 
child.] ‘‘ ‘Come unto me’ could not alarm those minute feet— 
how sweet to remember. The little creature must have 
been priceless—yours and not yourse—how hallowed. . . . The 
little furniture of loss has lips of dirks to stabus. 1 hope Heaven 
is warm, there are so many barefoot ones, I hope it is near—the 
little tourist was so small. 1 hope it is not so unlike earth that 
we shall miss the peculiar form—the mould of the bird,” ‘* How 
strange that nature does not knock, and yet does not intrude,” 

‘* There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away, 

Nor any courserslike a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toil ; 

How frugal is the chariot 
That bears the human soul! ”’ 

‘* Mothet went rambling, and came in with a burdock on her 
shawl, so we know that the snow has perished from.the earth.” 

A genuinely heroic spirit is in the noble description of the 
death in battle and the burial of her young townsman, Frazer - 
Stearns. It is too long toquote, but it is impossible not to refer 
to it. The dignity of this passage speaks for itself:—“ He 
went to sleep from the village church. Crowds came to 
tell him good-night, choirs sang to him, pastors told how 
brave he was—early-soldier heart. And the family bowed 
their heads, asthe reeds the wind shakes.” The hand that 
could write such a requiem needs no further praise. 
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: Our Presidents 
Personal Recollections of Sixteen Presidents. By Richard W. Thomp- 
son. With Portraits. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co, 

Mr. THOMPSON justly and appropriately begins this work 
with Washington, although his ‘“ persona] recollections do 
not reach back far enough to embrace any portion of the 
period covered by the administrations of Washington, the 
elder Adams, Jefferson and Madison; and are only shadowy 
with reference to that of Monroe.” But his early associations 
were such “as to bring me from boyhood into immediate 
intercourse and under the direct influence of men of the 
Revolution, who stamped impressions upon my mind, with 
regard to early events and those who were the chief agents 
in producing them, which nothing intervening, however stir- 
ring, has been able to remove.”’ The words of these early 
patriots lead him to say in his chapter on Washington:— 
“‘ There is nothing I remembered better than the opinions I 
frequently heard expressed upon. these subjects, by the 
Revolutionary compatriots of Washington—men who, with- 
out being politicians, had aided in gathering together the 
materials out of which the National Union was formed. 
They seemed to me as sacred as was the utterance of the 
oracle to the ancient Greeks; and as, in my old age, my 
mind runs back involuntarily to them, I think I see with per- 
fect distinctness, that some of the saddest events that have 
occurred in my own time have been produced by the neglect 
of Washington’s counsels.” Jefferson he saw only once, in 
1825, when the life of the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence was nearly completed. 

‘* He was then,” says Mr, Thompson, ‘‘ two years younger than 
I am as I now write, but bore the marks of decrepitude—the 
wearing away of the vigorous energies of manhood. Notwith- 
standing the thoughts that crowded my youthful mind, I could not 
avoid observing the plainness and almost: simple rusticity of his 
dress. His clothing was evidently home+-made—probably woven 
upon a domestic loom—and there was nothing about either its cut 
or make-up to indicate that it had passed through the hands of a 
fashionable tailor. In fact, he belonged to that class of men who, 
disregarding the frivolities of society, devote their best faculties to 
other and greater objects. His shoulders were considerably 
stooped. He did not remove his hat, and I could observe only the 
face below it. 1 obtained a position, however, which enabled me 
to see his eyes with tolerable distinctness; and while they had un- 
doubtedly lost somewhat of their brilliancy, they were still clear, 
penetrating and bright. His voice was feeble and slightly tremu- 
lous, but not sufficiently so to leave the impression that it was not 
susceptible of distinct and clear enunciation when there was occa- 
sion for it. It appeared to me that he was careful in selecting his 
purchases, but he did not higgle about the prices. The merchant 
with whom he dealt exhibited the most marked deference to him, 
and when his purchases closed, took him by the arm and conducted 
him to his carriage, which he slowly entered with his assistance 
and that of the driver.” — 

As one reads on from page to page and from chapter to 
chapter, the temptation to quote grows ever stronger. An- 
drew Jackson's “early education was necessarily defective, 
owing to causes well understood, but he wrote with perfect 
accuracy, in a bold hand characteristic of himself, and scarcely 
ever made an interlineation or erasure—which can be truth- 
fully said of but few of the most distinguished literary men. 
His private letters which came into my possession bear the 
impress of much thought, clear and accurate judgment, and 
conclusions sagaciously drawn from his premises.”’ The work 
closes with Lincoln, for whom Mr. Thompson has the bound- 
less admiration and deep affection that are his due from every 
true American, and which are given to him freely and in full 
measure by all thinking men and women, whatever their na- 
tionality. The title of the work seems to us not to express 
its full scope and value, It contains personal recollections, 
no doubt, but not in the form of gossip or information of a 
private nature, and its great value lies in our eyes in the 
lucid, rapid sketches of the history of political parties under 
each administration, which make as actual the factions and 
fights and combinations of earlieredays as are those of the 
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present year and day. Whoever reads these volumes will 
add much to his knowledge of American history, and especi- 
ally of American politics. The author’s style is lucid and 
unpretentious, and, on the whole, whoever reads him will 
pass a few hours in an agreeable as well as an instructive 
manner. The illustrations consist of portraits of every Presi- 
dent discussed. 

We may add here, as a matter of record, that Mr. Thomp. 
son is the only surviving member of the Indiana Legislature 
of 1834, and, since the death of the late Robert C. Win- 
throp, the only survivor of the ‘Twenty-Seventh Congress, 
He was the President of the Panama Commission, and Sec- 
retary of the Navy under President Hayes. 


. 





Miss Edgeworth 
The Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth, edited by Augustus J. C, 
Hare. 2vo0ls, Houghton, Mifflin & Ca. 

Tuis is an important addition to. literary biography, in 
spite of the fact that the work might have been better done. 
The lady herself refused to prepare any biographical preface 
to her novels, though often urged to do so. Hier life, she 
thought, could have nothing of interest for the public. A 
collection of her letters was printed after her death by her 
stepmother, but only for private circulation. Now that her 
generation has long since passed away, her family at last 
permit these letters to be given to the world. The editor 
tells us that he has “had little more to do than to make a 
selection, and to write such a thread of biography as might 
unite the links of the chain.” This thread is of the slightest, 
and sometimes does not serve to make the chain complete. 
After the first eight or ten pages, which tell us of her birth, 
parentage, and home, we find only bits of a few lines at long 
intervals to connect the letters; and the letters have not 
been pruned of many little trivialities that merely encumber 
the pages. We do not particularly care to know that in 
September, 1807, Miss Edgeworth thanked her “ beloved 
aunt” for “the six fine rose-trees and for the little darling 
double-flowering almond-tree,” and that, when her younger 
brother “asked if there was nothing for him,” she “ very 
generously gave him the polyanthuses and planted them at 
the corners of his garden pincushions ”; and just how many 
people, whose names were never heard of outside the imme- 
diate neighborhood, were at dinner on a certain Friday, and 
who called in the evening, and so on. All that one would 
now care to have of the correspondence could be condensed 
into two-thirds, if not half, of the space. 

This portion of the matter we should be exceedingly sorry 
to miss, for the lady was one of the few writers of books who 
can write letters that really are letters, and not like unpub- 
lished pages out of their books. The explanation of it is, 
partly that she had the rare gift of talking on paper—which 
is the ideal letter-writing,—and partly that she had no thought 
that this free-and easy pen-talk would ever get into print. 
They were written from her home at Edgeworthstown, Dub- 
lin, London, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Brussels, Chantilly, 
Calais, Paris, Geneva, Berne, and many other places in the 
British Isles and on the Continent; and they abound in 
sprightly comments on scenery, architecture, society and 
literature. Of.Byron's “English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” just published, she writes that she does not like it, 
though her father says that “the lines are very strong, and 
worthy of Pope and ‘ The Dunciad.’”’ She adds:—“ He may 
have great talents, but I am sure he has neither a great nor 
good mind ; and I feel dislike and disgust for his Lordship.” 
Curiously enough, she thought “ Rokeby” better than “The 

Lady of the Lake” or “ Marmion "—‘.a higher and better, 
because less Scotch, more universal style of poetry than any 
he has yet produced, though not altogether perfect of its 
kind.” As a rule she criticises people better than she does 
books. A very full index is appended to the volumes, and a 
portrait of Miss Edgeworth forms the frontispiece of the first, 
as a view of Edgeworthstown does of the second. 
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Medieval Germany 
German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages. By E. Belfort Bax. 
Macmillan & Co, 

THIS IS THE first instalment of a work that aims at giving 
English readers a general view of the social condition and 
popular movements of Germany during the Reformation. 
The author deals in this volume, which has a more general 
character than its successors, with a period limited, roughly 
speaking, by the closing years of the fifteenth century on the 
one side, and by 1525, the opening year of the great Peasant 
War, on the other. ‘The next volume will treat more in de- 
tail the events of the years 1524-26; the third will contain a 
history of the Anabaptist movement in Central Europe, from 
its rise at Zwickau in 1522, to its decline after the capture 
of Miinster. In the volume before us, Mr. Bax gives, after 
a general introduction, many new and interesting facts in 
connection with) the peasant revolts of the end of the fif- 
teenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries. Most 
people are unable to grasp and worship an abstract ideal: to 
become real to them, the ideal has to be incorporated in 
some man, who represents it tangibly, as it were. Thus 
most people express their allegiance to the principles of the 
Reformation in their intense admiration for Luther. To them 
many pages of this work will be painful, for they shatter 
cherished views. As regards morality, it is shown here, by 
quotations from Luther's own works, what lax notions he 


. had on the relation of the sexes; as regards rationalism, we 


find that Luther believed in hobgoblins—in the whole 
hierarchy, in fact, of evil spirits which was supposed to infest 
the medizval world. Mr. Bax shows, also, that Luther's 
attitude towards politics was not purely passive, as is usually 
supposed, but that he aided at first the revolt of the lesser 
knights under Sickingen, and only abandoned their cause 
when they had met with crushing defeat. All this is incon- 
testably true, but the scientific mind, which never views a 
man apart from his historic environment, will nevertheless 
recognize Luther’s greatness, The unscientific reader, on 
the other hand, who knows nothing of the brutality and 
coarseness of that age, will compare Luther’s moral code 
with that of the nineteenth century, and wonder why he was 
taught to worship Luther as one of the greatest of moral re- 
formers: his doubts may even extend to the Reformation 
itself. That the author gives no comfort to such a perplexed 
mind, is the main criticism we have to make on this part of 
the book. It says much about Luther's intellectual and 
ethical defects, but does not tell why, in spite of them, he is 
still one of the greatest of men. After discussing the Reform- 
ation, Mr. Bax gives us two interesting chapters on the 
literature and folk-lore of the period. Quotation on quota- 
tion from the ephemeral literature of the time illustrate most 
admirably contemporary life. Passing away from the world 
of intellect, Mr. Bax describes the German town, gives an 
account of the revolt of the knighthood, and closes his volume 
with a chapter on the new jurisprudence. 

The book is written in a clear and polished style; it is 
devoid of pedantry, and contains a mass of interesting and 
little-known facts, arranged in a logical manner. On certain 
points it is outspoken, and unnecessarily so, even to the 
verge of brutality. The earnestness, and deep, we may even 
Say enthusiastic, interest of the author in his subject has in- 

ed the spirit of life into the disjecta membra, the raw ma- 
terial at the historian's disposal. One general criticism and 
Some corrections must be made. In the preface our author 

_ Writes:——“* The average student of any historical period invar- 
lably reads into his interpretation the intellectual, moral and 
Secial atmosphere that lies nearest to him. He cannot strip 
away the intervening time-content between himself and the 
Period in question. It is the most difficult of all exercises of 
the Imagination, and to most men, indeed, impossible to 
Tealize that the same words, names, customs and institutions 


_ Sennote totally different actualities in different stages of his- 


evolution.” How true in all respects, but what So- 
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phoclean irony! Did CEdipus ever utter words of con- 
demnation that were more applicable to himself? . Mr. Bax 
is a socialist, and “the moral and social atmosphere that lies 
nearest to him” has colored his book from cover to cover. 
His socialism is visible, both when he calls Ranke’s stand- 
point that of general “bourgeois Philistinism,” and when, 
like Rousseau, he seems to attribute all social evils to private 
property. The modern historical school is decidedly optim- 
istic, perhaps too much so, for it tends to the assertion 
that every institution that has existed has been a useful link 
in the chain of progress. But Mr. Bax sees in European his- 
tory a constant degradation from the ideal communism of bar- 
barism to the extremely individualistic society of to-day. The 
trouble is that he views history solely from the standpoint he 
holds regarding his déte-noire, private property, and, also, that 
he has toolittle of the imagination he describes above. He does 
not realize in practice “that the same words * * * connote 
totally different actualities in different stages of historic evolu- 
tion.” The communism of the village-communities is not 
the communism Mr. Bax would like to see established 
now. In reviewing his and Mr. Morris’s joint book on so- 
cialism some months ago, Zhe Critic pointed out that the 
authors were apt to cut the Gordian knot, and to decide by 
a stroke of the pen the most mooted questions in history. 
The same tendency appears in this work. It is not strange, 
in view of the author’s predilection for the village-com- 
munity, that of the many theories as to the origin of the 
medizval towns, he should have selected Von Maurer’s. 
Scholars have dismissed this theory as insufficient. Then, 
probably following J. R. Green, our author refers to Edward 
IV. as the founder of the absolute monarchy; yet even Mrs. 
Green has rejected her husband's views. 





An Idyll of the Woods 
A Kentucky Cardinal, By James Lane Allen, Illustrated by Albert 
Sterne, Harper & Bros, 

Mr. ALLEN is a rare figure in contemporaneous literature. 
He has that same delicate touch upon the heart-strings 
which gives so subtle a charm to the literary style of the 
late George William Curtis, and, although we are conscious 
that it is high praise to class one with Mr. Curtis, in this 
case we do so without hesitation. So it must seem peculiarly 
appropriate that Mr. Albert Sterner, whose charming draw- 
ings for ** Prue and I” have taught this generation to read a 
book in which its fathers delighted, should illustrate Mr. 
Allen’s exquisite story. Personally we belong to that be- 
nighted class of “cits” who can walk the woods and pene- 
trate the inmost recesses of the ¢wamps without conscious- 
ness of the bird-life thronging the trees; and yet we read 
the books about birds and woods with joyous delight. Au- 
dubon, Thoreau, Burroughs, Olive Thorne Miller, all yield 
to us the sort of delight which Mr. Quiller Couch recently 
denounced as flamboyant Cockneyism—a delight which that 
trenchant gentleman reduced ad absurdum when he pictured 
the country-bred man singing Acadian idylls of flagstones 
and asphalt and their coy, blue-breasted denizen, the 
“‘ Bobby.”” But we are nothing daunted in enjoyment of 
rus in libris, and perhaps it was this love of the bird in lit- 
erature which made “A Kentucky Cardinal” so fresh and 
dainty a tale to us. Moreover, one could seek far to find 
healthier love-making than is here retailed, 

The story is of the wooing of Adam: Moss, a recluse in a 
garden of fairy land, where all the fruits and flowers blossom 
and ripen in their perfection, and where the birds have all 
learnt to rest in transit on their long migratory journeys. 
Adam knows them all and loves them best of God’s creatures 
—till he meets Georgiana. For the favors of this arch- 
Rosalind we would fain become Adam's rival. Her re- 
sources of torment are bewildering, her tenderness, as re- 
vealed in sudden access of maiden shyness, is as alluring as 
a sumnier’s day, and, in fine, she is a heroine to pique a 
wooer in pursuit to sacrifice right gladly the chiefest gods of 
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his worship. It is nothing Jess than this that her influence 
extorts from Adam. At her fancied bidding he lures the 
confident birds to his hand, and the very wildest of them all, 
the *“‘ Kentucky Cardinal,” that living flame yclept the red 
grosbeak, is delivered to the maiden, a caged prisoner. Of 
Adam’s remorse and Georgiana's grief, of the happiest of 
Spring-time matings, Mr Allen tells us, And when the ‘end 
is reached, we must sigh from excess of delightful emotion, 





A lodern Monte-Cristo 
Six Thousand Tons of Gold, By H. R, Chamberlain. Meadville, Penn.: 
Flood & Vincent. 

THE OPENING OF this story by the London correspondent of 
the New York Sum is a fairly well contrived sketch, in the Jules 
Verne vein, of the finding of a great placer-mine in Southern 
Patagonia and the appropriation of its treasures by a young New 
Yorker, Brent, with the consent of the Indians, who see in it only 
a temptation to adventurous whites to come among them with rifles 
and whiskey, exterminate them and take possession of their country. 
But the real interest in the tale begins when Brent has his six 
thousand tons of the precious metal safely stored in New York, 
and tries to find out what to do with it. There is no inducement 
to use it in the ordinary manner, that is, as a means for the acquisi- 
tion of more wealth; and to give it away would pauperize the 
whole country. But to let it lie idiz is repugnant, it seems, to his 
American instincts. In this, we believe, Mr. Chamberlain is 
wrong; for no one on earth can beas inactive in the face of strong 
temptation to action as an American who does not quite see his 
way to a desirable result. He can quite contentedly pass years in 
whittling, calculating and waiting for something to turn up. Mr. 
Brent, however, is an exception, Afraid, himself, to move, be- 
cause he might do more harm than good, he takes counsel with a 
friend, who is a member of an inconspicuous and conservative firm 
dealing in stocks, and is led by him to enter on a crusade against 
the bears, who are trying to precipitate the fall in prices in a nat- 
urally declining market. 

Notwithstanding that there is no change in the general industrial 
situation, the market being much overstocked, a large disbursement 
of gold keeps prices up. But then gold begins to decline in purchas- 
ing power, people no longer regard it as a standard of value, and 
begin to hoard actual commodities instead. No one gains by the 
change but the farmers, who get high prices for their wheat, 
and are enabled to pay off their mortgages with cheap money. 
Fortunes are made and lost by operators, but little of the new 
wealth finds its way into the hands of the working-people in the 
cities. Factories start up for a time and pay what seem good 
wages but are not, because of the change in values. Then, since 
the demand is only speculative, and the market is really over- 
stocked, they are obliged to shut down once more, and labor 
demonstrations and bread riots follow. In short, the interference 
of the two omnipotent philanthropists only makes matters worse 
than they were. They seek advice from wiser heads, an inter- 
national council is convoked, and it is determined, as the only way 
to save the business system of the world from ruin, to dump all 
but a small portion of the treasure in the ocean, which is done, 
The:story is well told and interesting, though, of course, it bears 
no relation to the actual facts of finance. 


‘*History of the Free Quakers in Philadelphia” 

THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS in Philadelphia was 
born when the question of serving King George or the Continental 
Congress was presented to the consciences of men and women who 
were patriots as well as Christians, It was the deft fingers of one 
of these Free Quakers, Elizabeth Claypoole, a poor woman who 
supported hersélf with her needle, that made the first American 

‘flag used in thearmy. The order of Congress which paid her for 
this service has been preserved: The ‘‘ Meeting’’ of which she 
was a member disowned her for making the flag, and, with her 
husband, who was a Lieutenant in the regiment of Col. Jehu Eyre 
(himself a Quaker), she joined the Free Quakers, ‘‘ Betsey,” who 
died in 1836, lived to see honored all over the world the flag of 
which she had first sewed together the stars and stripes. Col. 
Eyre, who was Washington's aide at the Battle of Princeton, 
and who left at his death a barrel full of letters from Washington 
and the great mien of the Revolution and the National Government, 
is almost unknown to fame, though painted by Trumbull in his 
picture. This is simply because, through the irony of fate, his 

executors: were two Quakers, who, belonging to the old school, 
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looked on chapeau, épaulettes, sword and military correspondence 
as works of the devil, and therefore buried them at night in the 
earth and thus in oblivion. The Free Quakers, separating from 
their old comrades—who, by the way, were in too many cases 
Tories—served in the Continental armies, and in every way acted 
as generous patriots, as they have done in every subsequent war 
imperilling the nation. On the front of that venerable two-storied 
edifice at the corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, in Philadelphia, just 
opposite the old Christ’s Church burying-ground where Benjamin 
Franklin sleeps, there is a marble tablet, It bears an inscription 
which shows how highly the Free Quakers were appreciated by 
patirotic citizens:—‘‘ By General Subscription, For the: Free 
Quakers, Erected, in the Year of Our Lord 1783, of the Empire 8,” 
In the list of contributors to the building-fund the names of 
Washington, Franklin and other distinguished patriots are found, 
When the meeting-house was approaching completion, some asked 
why the words ‘‘In the Year of the Empire 8”’ were inserted, A 
Quaker brother answered, ‘‘I tell thee, friend, it is because our 
country is destined to be the great empire over all this world,” 
Mr. Charles Wetherill has done well to write this ‘* History of the 
Free Quakers in Philadelphia,’’ which has been printed by the 
Society of Friends in an edition limited to 800 copies. A hand- 
some engraving of the old building is given as frontispiece, and 
there are valuable lists of the Free Quakers, both deceased and 
living. 





Fiction 

‘*MAELCHO,” by the Hon. Emily Lawless, is an impressive 
story of sixteenth-century Ireland. It deals with the unsuccessful 
uprising of the Desmonds and the consequent cruelties inflicted 
upon the dependent peasantry by the relentless English troops, 
The story has not a cheerful page in it, yet its pathos is not de 
pressing. The adventures of the young English lad, Hugh Gay- 
nard, and the wanderings of Maelcho, the senachie of Sir James 
Fitzmaurice, give a continuous interest to thenarrative, Maelcho 
is a picturesque, almost uncanny figure, one that is likely to hold 
a place in any reader’s memory, The writer of the novel has 
chosen as her theme a very sad chapter in the history of human 
suffering, and her facts tell their own story by virtue of their sheer 
reality. It is this tone of fidelity to the subject, rather than skil- 
ful construction, or even unity of purpose, that makes the book 
worth reading. (D. Appleton & Co.) GILBERT PARKER'S 
‘The Trail of the Sword” is a robust, straightforward tale of 
love and war, with scene laid in the days when France and Eng- 
land were rivals in the colonization of America. It is distinctly a 
story of action, told dramatically, with but few moral or descrip- 
tive interruptions to the narrative. Two or three duels, a siege 
of Quebec, a search for treasure sunken in the River de la Planta, 
an expedition to the Hudson Bay country—these are some of the 
incidents that make up a story of continuous interest. . The love 
of two men for the same girl is told in an unhackneyed way; and 
the title of the novel suits, for the swords of the lovers come 
readily out of their scabbards. (D. Appleton & Co.)——‘* Day- 
Dreams and Night-Mares ”’ is the inapt title that Mr. Fred Grant 
Young gives to alittle, paper-covered volume of stories, One of 
the sketches, ‘‘ Her Wedding Day,”’ is very well done. It shows 
skill in construction, and proves that the writer has an eye for cer- 
tain real effects in life. The other eight stories, however, are 
merely specimens of space-writing. (Groveland, Mass. : The 
Hermitage Pub, Co.) 








‘‘SEA YARNS FOR Boys,” by W. J. Henderson, is a book of 
enormous and delightful whoppers, told by the Old Sailor to two 
young admirers, but which will be eagerly read by thousands of 
others. ‘‘A Terrible Cyclone” tells of the disastrous ending of 
the voyage of the ‘‘ Central Park,” with its. valuable cargo of 
guinea-pigs and spectacles. During the storm, which lasted ten 
days, the guinea-pigs, being necessarily neglected, ate up the 
spectacles and, as might be expected, died of indigestion. The 
‘Convenient Whale” was.an inconvenient whale to begin with, 


for he yanked the narrator, at the end of a harpoon-line, clean out, 


of his ship and through the multitudinous seas at a very uncom 
fortable rate ; but the harpoon had stuck in his funny-bone ; he, there- 
fore, soon fell asleep, and the Old Sailor was enabled to make @ 
comfortable journey on whale-back. Once he dropped overboard in 
a fog from the bark ‘‘ Sago Puddin’,”’ bound for Rio with a cargo 
of quill toothpicks and ready-made ‘*pants,” and was rescued by & 
veritable merman, Benjamin B. Seagrave by name; and, again, 


when skipper of the ‘‘ Flyin’-Squirrel,” from St. John to Greenock, . 


with carpet-tacks and bottled beer, he had a terrific encounter 
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the ghost of Horatio B. Smiggs. He had seen the only original sea- 

nt rammed into four, had served under a monkey captain, and 
had made his way around in the hold of an acrobatic steamer in a 
tangle of tin cans, rattlesnakes’ teeth, goat-skins, ropes, old iron, 
bags, blocks and ‘all sorts o’ riff-raff piled up in the worst kind o’ 
confusion wot ever wos knowed sence the destruction of Sodom 
and Tomorrow.” -The tales are very well illustrated. (Harper 
& Bros.) 





TRULY A GRISLY TALE is Dr. Conan Doyle’s new story, ‘‘ The 
Parasite,” uncanny and grisly even to a public hardened to tales of 
mesmeric influence from Poe to Du Maurier. For all that she is 
dressed in the motley of the modern psychologist, this ‘* Parasite” 
is as awful as the vampire of the medieval tales, and Dr. Doyle 
knows it. He has employed the art of dramatic illusion and con- 
densation in candid disregard of the unities of science, and takes 
that one step into the unknown where the fictionist can go, and 
whither the psychologist longs to follow. The tale is one of ‘* obses- 
sion,’ to use the jargon of the cult—that mesmeric influence by 
which Svengali conquered Trilby being here the power of a woman 
to subdue a man. The subject is a young Oxford don, a man of 
facts, conventional and successful in his convention, who is en- 
gaged to the loveliest woman in the world when he meets the 
“ Parasite.’’ That inauspicious lady, old and ill-favored as she is, 
still desires the love of a young man, and exerts all her marvellous 
force in the successful subjugation of the professor's will and body, 
ifnot of his mind. His struggles are rehearsed with the minute- 
ness which is only possible in a diary, and it is his journal which 
tells the story. Dr. Doyle is powerful but not pleasing in this 
book, which will make no one better for the reading of it, and will, 
weare sure, frighten some nervous people into fits. (Harper & 
Bros. ) 





MR. BUNNER IS always lively, but for pure liveliness we doubt 
that he ever wrote anything more joyous than ‘‘ More Short 
Sixes.” Here are tales to please every taste, graceful and débonair, 
sweetly sad and broadly comic, and withal unfailingly priginal. For 
instance, there is that episode in the experience of Mr. Vincent 
Egg—Mr. Egg who was old and stout and red-nosed and shabby, 
and wore a look at once timorous, fatuous and weakly menda- 
cious, and whose learned profession was the composition of that 
indispensable and orphic literature with which every European 
traveller lines his trunks, in neat, red-cloth binding. He knew all 
about architecture in its most abbreviated expression, he was in- 
fallible in dates (for who ever thought of inquiring further than the 
authority of a guide-book ?) and he was a cheerful drunkard. To 
know him in the earning of his ‘‘ wage of sin” is pure sentimental 
joy, for he is as resourceful as Ulysses, and as untruthful. The 
complications which followed Mr. Wick and his young wife in the 
first days of their housekeeping, when they attempted to care for 
that gentleman's three-months-old aunt, are delightfully harrow- 
8 but they are as nothing to the adventures of that good Maine 

ly of the backwoods, who was deprived of her normal and re- 
spectable clothes and had resort to the full regalia of an ‘opera 
dancer, providentially and quite naturally found in a wayside tav- 
erm. Mr, Bunner has never revealed the possibilities of American 
womanhood with more startling effect than in the display of the 
understanding of this gogd lady arrayed in pink and gauze, and he 
has been boldly seconded by his illustrator, the versatile Mr. 
Taylor, who leaves nothing to the imagination with regard to 
Samantha Boom-de-’ay,’’ who was more than a figure of speech, 
But there are others in the book quite as diverting; as, for in- 
stance, that essay in theosophy entitled ‘‘ The Choollet,” or the 
tale of vengeance wrought upon ‘‘ The Man with the Pink Pants,” 
This book is clearly a profitable investment: one could go further 
and fare worse. (Keppler & Schwarzmann.) 





“A CHILD OF THE AGE” is not a new book, though it is 
,Rewly published. The author, Francis Adams, was determined 
“to be the English Balzac and complete a Comédie Humaine of his 


_ Own, but he has recently died, without ripening the ambitions of 


his nonage. ~ He was a clever writer, one of that great body of 
educated young Englishmen actuated by a great-hearted determin- 
“4tion to accomplish fortune with a pen; and he was remarkable in 
~his class chiefly because he avowed his desire of the highest 
“iings. Ina measure, he was Macaulay's schoolboy, as we find 
him in his work full of undigested facts and book-learning, dis- 


_ ‘tended with theories and mysticisms, and morbid as an almost na- 


Consequence. His faults as a writer were many, and 'twere 
to go through ‘‘ A Child of the Age” with a blue pencil to 
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score pages for ridicule, but a little meditation upon the book con- 
vinces one that it has elements of potential and promising strength. 
For this reason we regret Mr. Adams's death, because a few more 
years of the civilizing consciousness that led him, at the end, to 
comment on this book as ‘‘ crude and not quite candid,” would, 
we feel sure, have chastened his style into the excellence of sim- 
plicity, and that attained, we should be prejudiced in favor of his 
cleverness—for simplicity of style is half the battle for popularity and 
fame as an author. ‘‘ A Child of the Age,” in the author's splendid 
scheme, is the history of a boyhood and early youth, of such 
grand passions and amorous entanglements as are within the pos- 
sible experience of him who cries with the poet, ‘‘ Qu’on est bien 
a vingt ans”; and it portrays the experiences of its eponymous 
hero with so much vivacity that one reads it through, despite the 
fact that its realism is of details—of cab-fares and the price of 
buns,—and that it oversteps the marches of good taste. We are 
fired by the enthusiasm which could conceive a scheme so vast as 
Mr. Adams’s, and we respect him in his failure. Even in an age 
of too many books it was good for him to have written this one, 
and to have fallen in the van of the battle, pour encourager les 
autres, (Roberts Bros.) 





New Books and New Editions 

THE TWO volumes (XV. and XVI.) of Scrzbner's Magazine for 
1894 have appeared in bound form, containing, as do their prede- 
cessors, a wealth of interesting reading-matter and excellent illus- 
trations. During the past year Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ John March, 
Southerner,” was begun and finished in these pages; Octave 
Thanet contributed the excellent ‘‘ Sketches of American Types”’; 
the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton selected the series of Types of 
Contemporary Painting that was finished in the month of his death; 
Paul Leicester Ford called attention to the new portrait of Frank- 
lin, discovered in Paris; John Heard, Jr., told the story of 
‘« Maximilian and Mexico,” bringing out its true importance as an 
episode in the history of this country; and Austin Dobson re- 
called Robert Dodsley and his bookshop, ‘‘ Tully’s Head.”’ The 
late Dr. Philip Schaff's diary of ‘‘The Gettysburg Weck,” also, 
was printed in the course of the year, together with the papers on 
American summer resorts, Prof. Shaler’s articles on ‘‘ Domesti- 
cated Animals,’’ Octave Uzanne’s ‘‘End of Books,’’ Lowell's 
letters to Poe, Mrs. James T. Field’s ‘‘ Third Shelf of Old Books” 
and Cosmo Monkhouse’s ‘‘ George Frederick Watts, R.A.” 
Among the poets who have contributed are Rudyard Kipling, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Archibald Lampman, Edith Wharton, 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy and Edith M. Thomas. Scribner long 
since made a place for itself in the American home, and it con- 
tinues to occupy it with unabated success, (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 





THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME of S#, Nicholas (Nov. 1893—Oct. 
1894) contains, first of all, Rudyard Kipling’s jungle stories— 
those wonderful tales that are as attractive to grown-up people as 
to the real readers of this periodicaLfor the young. In the City 
Series we have ‘‘New Orleans,” by George W. Cable, ‘‘St. 
Augustine,” by Frank R, Stockton, and ‘‘San Francisco,”’ by 
Charles H, Shinn; and Mr. Brander Matthews writes of Wash- 
ington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper. and Benjamin Franklin, 
Palmer Cox’s Brownies travel through the Union jn these pages, 
having done the Chicago exhibition in an earlier Volume; but an 
echo of the White City is found here in ‘‘ The Children of the 
Plaisance,” by Clara Doty Bates, and ‘‘ Helen Keller's Visit tothe 
World's Fair.” We must mention, of course, the wonderful ad- 
ventures of ‘‘Tom Sawyer Abroad,” as chronicled by Mark 
Twain and illustrated by Dan Beard; the series of papers on the 
‘*Quadrupeds of America’; Garrett Newkirk’s Rhymes of the 
States; Molly Elliot Seawell’s ‘‘ Decatur and Somers”; Mrs, 
Dodge’s usual Dutch sketches; and Mrs. C, V. Jamison’s 
‘* Toinette’s Philip.” The illustrations are excellent, as they have 
been this many a year; in fact, it is hard to write of each success- 
ive volume of this admirable periodical without falling into repe- 
titions of words of praise. That it is properly appreciated by 
our little ones is evident from its prosperity; and this prosperity it 
has earned by setting before the men and women of to-morrow 
what is best for them morally and physically, what keeps them 

fresh and young and happy—the things they should know, and 
know thoroughly. (The Century Co.) 





ONE OF THE saddest episodes of the French Revolution was the 
fate of the beautiful Princesse de Lamballe, the intimate friend of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, who perished by the sword ir 
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the September massacres of 1792. She incurred the enmity of 
Robespierre and expiated that crime (?) with her life. The horrible 
little monster, successful for the moment, paid for the murder 
in a manner worthy of Orestes pursued by the Furies or of Ibycus 


avenged by the Eumenides, Her story might well have inspired a 


Schiller or a Sophocles, The unfortunate woman was of the blood 
royal, of the Italian house of Este, her father being the Prince de 
Carignan, She was married in her girlish beauty te the dissipated 
son of the Duc de Penthiévre, and, after a short and miserable life 
with him, was left a widow still in her teens, supposed to mourn a 
husband who had stolen her diamonds to bestow them upon his 
mistress. She soon gained the confidence of the ‘‘ Austrian” and 
her husband, and clung to them through thick and thin amid all 
the horrors of 1789. M. Georges Bertin, author of the entertain- 
ing memoirs of Joseph Bonaparte lately reviewed in The Critic 
(17 Feb., 94), has taken up her life and written it anew in the light 
of numerous unedited documents which he has unearthed from the 
national and other archives of France. The result is a mono- 
graph vivid with the vividness of aH monographs relating to that 
most terrible of earthly tragedies, the French Revolution, yet pos- 
sessing a peculiar interest of its own in the delicate and charming 
picture it paints of the famous golden-haired beauty whose saint- 
liness of soul was only equalled by her refinement and gentleness. 
(Paris: E. Flammarion.) 





IN HIS LITTLE WORK on ‘‘ Dancing,” Mr. Edward Scott not 
only treats the subject in a popular manner, but at the. same time 
has aimed to give the reader a higher conception of the art Terp- 
sichorean than is usually entertained. He believes that the day 
is not far distant when dancing will resume a recognized position 
among the fine arts. Certain developments in ‘‘ skirt-dancing ” 
would seem to point at the possibility of this. The illustrations 
that accompany the book do not illustrate the grace of mo- 
tion that is a part of good dancing. (Macmillan & Co,)—— 
A BOOK ENTITLED ‘‘Americans in Europe,” by ‘* One of 
Them,” contains little except personal gossip about Americans in 
London, Paris, Florence and Rome. The writer says in. his pre- 
face :—‘‘ Whatever is now offered to the intellectual palate must 
be highly spiced and tasty. We no longer relish the natural juices 
and simple flavors of plain, natural and moral food, and we gall in 
the French literary cook with his pungent sauces to tempt 


our jaded and indifferent appetites.” He adds :—‘' It is quite use- 
less to cry out against this state of things—we must accept the 
fact and write accordingly, if we can”; and again he says:—‘‘I 


have taken my cue from the daily papers.”” The style and tone of 
the book are in keeping with this frank announcement; the dish, 
to carry out the author’s figure, is what might be expected from 
the menu. It is not to our taste, and we cannot commend it to 
others, (Tait, Sons & Co.)——-THE REV, GEORGE SUMNER 
WEAVER, D.D,, has written a biography of his kinsman, the late 
Rev. Dr, James Henry Chapin. The book has been compiled at 
the instance of Dr, Chapin’s immediate relatives, and with their 
wishes kept constantly in mind, but, as the biographer states, it is 
the special tribute of his wife. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and tells, in the usual laudatory style of the average biog- 
rapher, the story of Dr. Chapin, who was a Universalist minister, 
and went through college, married, traveled, was agent for the Sani- 
tary and the Freedmen’s Aid Commissions, and was professor in and 
financial agent of the St. Lawrence University. He made, also, a 
journey round the world and wrote a book entitled ‘‘ From Japan 
to Granada.” There are ten excellent illustrations. The book is 
a memorial of a gentleman and a scholar. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





THE THIRD SUPPLEMENT to the Catalogue of the Public 
Library of Taunton, Mass., is a quarto of 267 pages, bound in 
boards, It contains, first, a list of the additions under authors, then 
the same classified, and, finally, an index of subjects. The number 
of volumes is not stated. The classified list is somewhat confus- 
ing, from the fact that the alphabetical arrangement is here dis- 
carded, Theology coming first, then Mental and Moral Science, 
and so on, This is partly remedied by the final index, which 
facilitates reference to both divisions and subdivisions. The work 
seems in general carefully done, with an occasional slip. Ebenezer 
C. Arnold is the Librarian.——THE FATTEST BOOK on our office 
Shelves is the English ‘‘ Reference Catalogue of Current Litera- 
ture,” London, 1894, received through 7he Pudlishers’ Weekly. 
It is, also, one of the most useful, with its copious index filling 515 
pages and referring to 156 publishers. The book is eleven inches 
across the back, and is purposely bound in one volume, so that it 

_May not get lost on the office desk. 
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Theological and Religious Literature. 

THE SUCCESSOR of President Timothy Dwight in the chair of 
New Testament Interpretation in Yale University is Dr. George 
B. Stevens. An enthusiastic student of biblical Greek, and pro- 
foundly versed in the writings of the Germans, Dr. Stevens's 
special power seems to lie in distinguishing each type of teaching 
in the New Testament as sharply as possible from every other, 
He thus brings out each writer’s thought and style of argument in 
the strongest relief. This method has, of course, its advantages 
and limitations. Those who enjoy a work of plastic art in high 
relief must not expect the same artistic power, nor the fulness of 
accessories and perspective, which belong to a painting, or even to 
a wide and detailed casting in low relief. Nevertheless, the spirit 
of our age seems to seek pleasure less in universals than in par- 
ticulars, in analysis rather than in generalization. Specialists, 
rather than all-around scholars or family physicians, seem to be 
most in demand. So, also, in the study: the preachers of to-day 
seek stimulus and refreshment in the monograph rather than in 
the encyclopedia. One is almost inclined to associate the com- 
plete system of dogmatic theology with the mastodon and dodo as 
things extinct or moribund. Prof, Stevens’s former volume, on 
the ‘* Pauline Theology,” has finely prepared him for his mono- 
graph on ‘‘ Johannine Theology.”” Whoever uses this volume 
aright will discern all the more clearly the fundamental unity and 
doctrine among the various Biblical books, as well as of each group 
of books which naturally belong together. The author finds that 
the most prominent peculiarity of John is the tendency to group 
his thoughts around certain great central truths, The profound 
conception of God as Spirit, Light and Love becomes to John 
the epitome of all he had to teach, and he grounds the work of 
Christ in His person. Prof. Stevens discusses the various doctrines 
of the logos of sin, salvation, the Holy Spirit, love, prayer, eternal 
life, etc., in short, lucid and luminous sentences. Prefixed to each 
chapter is an admirable summary of the literature, both standard 
and periodical, of the subject treated, while an excellent biblio- 
graphy, an index of texts and one of subjects, make this a good 
working-too] for the preacher. In regard to the proportions ob- 
served in his literary edifice, it seems to us that Prof. Stevens has 
fallen into the usual mistake of laying extra emphasis on the doc- 
trine of love taught by John, without treating, also, the doctrine 
of light. Such followers of Shedd, Hodge and others as accept 
the teachings of the old-style, systematic theologians, would have 
welcomed a discussion of the question as to how far John set 
forth the more judicial attributes of God. A book like this should 
freshen the sermons of the preacher who wishes to polish and 
brighten his own style and thought. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





THE VENERABLE Joseph Edkins, D.D., of Shanghai, China, 
author of the standard volume on Chinese Buddhism, has issued a 
suggestive monograph on ‘‘ The Early Spread of Religious Ideas, 
Especially in the Far East.” It appears as Volume XIX. in the 
excellent By-Paths of Bible Knowledge Series. Of this author's 
ability and scholarship there can be no question, but when he 
flings out his manifold and brilliant generalizations, he is more 
sensational than convincing. He has the habit, very irritating to 
scholars, of making strong, not to say revolutionary, statements, 
without giving authority for them. Those who remember his ex- 
cursions into Japanese and how he tried to ‘‘improve” the 
Japanese language, amazing life-long students by original and 
daring ¢x-cathedra statements, cannot help reading his book with 
some degree of prejudice; and, when they find that, in spite of his 
castigations, he still insists that the Japanese Amaterasu, the sun- 
goddess, is nothing else than Mithras, written in Japanese, 
‘*though the Japanese themselves are not aware of this ety- 
mology,” and that he persistent'y. overworks his theory of the 
Persian origin of Japanese mythology and art, they cannot but 
feel that, despite the brilliancy of his writing, there is a lack of 
soundness in it. Nevertheless, his idea that revelation existed 
before mythology, that mythology is a morbid growth from phil 
osophy, and that polytheism is a mistaken understanding of natu 
ral phenomena, is at least based on. reasonable argument. Contrary 
to the teachings of such scholars as Max Miiller and Dr. James 
Legge. that the religions of China and India grew up in isolation, 
and o ved nothing important to influences from without, Dr. Ed- 
kins thinks that out of the ideas freely given by revelation in Cem 
tral Asia, -especially in Babylonia, came the root-beliefs of 
primitive Chinese and Hindoos. He believes that if research be 
carefully conducted, it will be possible to recover the primeval 
tory of mankind in religion as in other branches of human progress. 


In the ages before the Semites and Indo-Europeans began their 
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career, there was revelation, and it is recoverable. The primeval 
gift of divine revelation was one of the chief forces which saved 
men from falling into barbarism, and led them to the invention of 
all the civilized arts. Dr. Edkins maintains stoutly the pre-Mosaic 
origin of the book of Genesis for the unity of the Pentateuch. 
There is. a chronological table and an index. Despite its faults, 
the book is not only informing, but provocative of thought. (The 
Religious Tract Society.) 





AMONG THE VARIOUS manuals for the popular study of his- 
tory and theology we note Henry C. Vedder's ‘‘ Dawn of Chris- 
tianity; or, Studies of the Apostolic Church,” This book has 
been prepared for the use of young classes in the Baptist Church, 
in the study of the history of the early Church, and is printed in the 
Christian Culture Courses, modeled somewhat after the Chautauqua 
courses. Those engaged in these courses of study will find the 
book useful; besides, it may be of interest to any who desire to 
know what the Baptists teach in this matter. Touching the 
scholarship and style of the work, the name alone of the editor of 
The Examiner is a sufficient guarantee. The work is distinctly 
denominational in tone and elementary in scope and manner of 
treatment. (American Baptist Publication Soc. )—— ‘‘ OLD TABER- 
NACLE THEOLOGY FOR NEW TESTAMENT TIMES,” by the Rev. 
R, Braden Moore, D. D., of Vineland, N. J., is a portly work of 
the good, old-fashioned sort, which will have nothing to do with the 
newer theology or the criticism which, though many centuries old, 
is called ‘‘ higher,”’ and spelled with a capital H. To those who 
enjoy the theology of the Westminster symbols, there will be great 
joy in the reading of this book—provided it be reallyread. The 
author examines, only to reject, the views of ‘‘ the critics,” es- 
pecially Wellhausen. He then deduces, by the well-known method 
of the schoolmen and of the seventeenth-century theologians, the fa- 
miliar doctrines usually associated with the Calvinistic theology. He 
honors Patrick Fairbairn, the great master of typology, as thor- 
oughly as he rejects McLeod, Campbell, Gladden, Briggs, etc. 
The tone of the discussion is admirable, the writer’s style is clear 
and dignified, though with a tendency to be a little more dry and 
heavy than is necessary; but for the student who really wishes to 
master the subject of the Tabernacle, and to deduce from the an- 
cient Hebrew writings the truths to be preached to living men, this 
book is a necessity. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 





**SERMONS FOR THE CHURCH” is the title chosen by the 
Rev, Caleb Davis Bradlee, D.'D., who is the preacher in Christ's 
Church, Longwood—that lovely suburb of Boston, which lies be- 
tween the golden dome and Brookline. Five years ago Dr. Brad- 
lee sent forth a very popular volume of ‘‘ Sermons for All Sects,” 
and in this newer work the same excellent qualities of his method 
and style are manifest. Dr. Bradlee is not dogmatic, but suggestive, 
and only to the eye of the heresy-hunter are there visible either 
beams or motes, while to the Christian, who loves to have Scrip- 
ture passages turned into illuminated windows that let in sweetly 
toned and tempered light, these sermons are not only works of 
art, but minister to the needs of the soul. There are stalwart ser- 
mons for the hopeful and vigorous, there are calming sermons for 
the fretted and weary, and there are consoling sermons for those 
who have found that the pathway of life leads often through the 
valley of disappointment. For example, the sermon entitled ‘‘ The 

onation of Failure ” shows how grandly the Bible teaches by 
example even more clearly, perhaps, than by precept. There is a 
Strain of hopefulness and exulting joy in these sermons, which 
seem to argue health both of the body and of the spirit in the 
Writer, while the sure proof of their value in both oral and printed 
is their manysided applications to the real life of the men 

and women of our time. (Bostom: George H. Ellis.) ——-THE 
‘METHODIST YEAR Book” for 1895, edited by A. B, Sanford, 

/D., has appeared recently. It contains the usual information 
on denominational matters. (Hunt & Eaton.) 





Or HaRMoniIEs of the Gospels there has been of late a large 
top, some good and some poor—most of them poor, The vol- 
ume before us, ‘‘ A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study,” 
Wm. Arnold Stevens, Professor of New Testament Interpreta- 

in the Rochester Theological Seminary, and Ernest DeWitt 

» Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Univer- 
ity of Chicago, is of the better sort, for it does not attempt to 
bai nize” what may not be brought into identity of statement. 





; purpose of the authors was to prepare a text-book for the his- 


study of the Gospels. An entirely new method has been 
byed to represent the parallelism of the sayings of Jesus, and 
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The text of the Revised Version of 
The main divisions cor- 


to indicate their connection. 
1881 appears with the marginal readings. 
respond to the divisions of the ministry of Jesus, as indi- 


cated in the Gospels themselves, (Silver, Burdett & Co,)—— 
IN THE BY-PATHS of Bible knowledge there is many a charm- 
ing flower to be plucked, and not a few scholars and specialists 
have gone out botanizing in various directions, to come home 
with full specimen-boxes. One of the latest and best addi- 
tions to the herbarium is ‘‘ The Sanitary Code of the Pentateuch,”’ 
by the Rev. C, G. K. ‘Gillespie, whose name has attached to it on 
this title-page a long streamer of initials, titles and tokens of 
membership in various societies. Evidently these titles mean 
something, for it would be hard to find a brighter, snappier, more 
condensed and satisfactory statement of the subject. Not a word 
is redundant, and the details are given clearly and suggestively. 
(Fleming H, Revell Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The Proposed Testimonial to the Rev.' Dr. Nicholson for his 
Demolition of Donnelly.—\n The Critic of Jan, 5, 1 referred to 
the plan for the presentation of an illuminated address.to Rev. Dr. 
A. Nicholson of Leamington, Eng., for the service he had done to 
English literature, and particularly to Shakespeare, by his com- 
plete refutation of the Donnelly ‘‘Cryptogram.”’ I have since re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. William Southern, the Hon, Secretary of 
the Committee having the matter in charge, asking me to state 
that subscriptions to the testimonial from American lovers of 
Shakespeare will be gratefully received. The limit of subscription 
is fixed at five shillings, though Mr. Southern says that ‘* Mr. 
Irving far exceeded that amount.” Some have subscribed for 
themselves and their wives or other members of their families. 
No doubt there are readers of The Cretzc who will be happy to 
send a postal order for five shillings for themselves, if not for 
others, to Mr. Southern, whose address is 17 Dormer Place, 
Leamington, England. 





A Note on Shakespeare's Marriage.—Mr. W.‘Libby of Ottawa, 
Canada, sends me the following note :— 

‘*In ‘ The Tempest’ (iv. 1.13) is found the following passage, 
which may be thought to have some bearing on a question con- 
nected with Shakspere’s biography :— 

‘ Prospero.—Then as my gift and thine own acquisition 

Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter: but 
If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister’d, 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow ; but barren hate, 
Sour-eyed disdain, and discord shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it both ; therefore take heed, 
As Hymefi’s lamps shall light you, 

Ferdinand.— . As I hope 

For quiet days, fair issue and long life,’ etc. 

‘«In November, 1582, Shakspere, then eighteen years of age, 
obtained a licence to marry Anne Hathaway, then twenty-six years 
of age. On the 26th of the following May, their first child, Sus- 
anna, was baptised. Anne Hathaway's friends seem to have 
urged the marriage, in order that her child might be born in wed- 
lock, Susanna Shakspere was the poet’s favorite daughter, mar- 
ried a physician named Hall in 1607, was the mother in 1608 of 
the only grandchild her father lived to see, and at the death of the 
latter in 1616 inherited the bulk of his property. 

‘‘That Shakspere was unhappy in his marriage has often been 
conjectured, Does the passage quoted above enable us to confirm 
what has been merely a conjecture hitherto ? Does Prospero utter 
the above speech as a vulgar magician threatening with punishment 
any contravention of his wishes, or as a kindly seer and father 
warning his inexperienced children against a course of conduct 
that would lead inevitably to their unhappiness? In Prospero we 
find a blending of the thaumaturgist and the spiritual-minded 
prophet; but in this his fatherly relationship we must think of him 
as uttering a warning and not a curse. What Prospero sets forth 
as a truth in the case of Miranda and Ferdinand might not have 
been a truth in the case of Shakspere and his wife; unhappiness 
may not be the univers tly inevitable result of the supposed cir- 
cumstances: and there our proof seems to fall short. 

‘On the other hand, ‘The Tempest’ was written just as Shak- 
spere was turning his back on the great London world; and one 
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cannot but notice in the play a deep, tender subjectivity which 
marks the culmination of his genius. Shakspere, like Prospero, 
bids farewell to his art :— 
‘But this rough magic 

I here abjure: and, when I have requir’d 

Some heavenly music (which even now I do) 

To work mine end upon their senses that 

This airy charm is for, I’!l break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

I'll drown my book.’ 

‘* Perhaps at this time Shakspere’s own daughter and her young 
husband were much in his mind, What then more natural than 
that he should revert to the early days when he and his young 
child were adrift on a sea of troubles? What more natural again 
than that at this period he should consider, not bitterly but with 
the sweet eye of wisdom, what he had missed in life? All fall 
short of the ideal, What was it that this world-genius fell short 
in? Did it occur to Shakspere that; measured by a moral ideal, 
his doing, to speak crudely, had fallen short of his thinking, and 
that the circumstances of his marriage had set a limitation to his 
achievement ? 

‘* The evidence to be deduced from ‘ The Tempest’ seems suf- 
ficient to tip the balance, already hanging so doubtful in reference 
to this matter, and we venture to state with some confidence that 
Shakspere’s marriage was unhappy.” 


This is not the first time that the passage in ‘‘ The Tempest” 
has been supposed to have an autobiographical reference ; but, 
even if we admit that it has such a reference, it does not follow 
that Shakespeare’s married life was unhappy. Had it been per- 
fectly happy, he might nevertheless have regretted the youthful in- 
discretion that made the hurried marriage, ‘‘ with once calling of the 
bans,’’ advisable, and when writing this play towards the close of 
his life he might have thought it well to caution the young against 
similar indiscretion, If we regard the Sonnets as more or less auto- 
biographical, we must believe that the poet's affections had 
wandered for awhile from the wife of his youth; but that they re- 
turned to her in his latter years seems to me clearly proved by the 
fact that as soon as he began to be prosperous in London he bought 
the dilapidated New Place at Stratford, and, as fast as his means 
allowed, repaired the house, enlarged and improved the grounds, 
and gradually made it the elegant and delightful Zome which must 
have been his ideal from the first. During all this time, did he 
look forward to sharing that home with a wife whom he did not 
love? I cannot believe, cannot conceive it. Much more might be 
said on the subject, and I may recur to it at some future time. 





Historical Bindings at the Grolier Club 


A REMARKABLE COLLECTION of historical bindings is on ex- 
hibition this month at the Grolier Club. Beginning with a bak- 
er’s dozen of bindings executed for Jean Grolier, the Club's 
patron saint, in the dignified geometrical style favored by him, it 
contains, also, six of the bindings made for the mysterious 
Maioli, of whom nothing is known apart from the fact that he 
loved good books, and probably communicated his taste to Grolier, 
when the latter was in Italy in the service of Francis I. The 
style, which showed itself, also, in architectural and other orna- 
ment, was, to all appearance, derived, both the geometrical com- 
partments and the floral arabesques that enrich them, from 
Mahometanart. A Venetian manuscript, ‘‘Regolamenta della Re- 
pubblica Veneta per in Provveditori della Isole Cefalonia e Zante,” of 
a little later date (1582), has a binding which was evidently copied 
from some Arab specimen, being decorated with sunken panels in 
gold and raised borders in red morocco, both covered with beautiful 
arabesques of flowers and leaves in colors. The raised borders of 
these imitations gave way to conventional strap-work, and were 
merely outlined in gold, or painted in mastic, or occasionally in- 
laid in leather of various colors.” The arabesques and fleurons 
were likewise impressed in gold, and thus the so-called ‘* Grolier 
style” was originated. All the Maioli books and mcst of the 
Groliers are in calf, remarkably well preserved. Inthe former the 
Jleurons are full gilt, in the latter ‘‘ azured,” that is, lined across, 
the earlier style having appeared too heavy. Next to the Maioli 
bindings is shown a Book of Hours with the crowned F and 
salamander of Francis I. on the back, but with the mark of the 
‘printer, binder and designer, Geoffrey Tory, on the sides. Tory 
had two stamps for his bindings, in both of which appears his 
‘emblem, a broken flower-pot surrounded by a rich and elegant 
arabesque. The smaller of these is often bordered by an elaborate 
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band of Persian or Arab design. That shown was the larger and 
rarer, and nearly filled the side of the book. Throughout the 
century variations on these motives ruled; and handsomely bound 
books were decorated, either with interlaced strap-work and open 
arabesques, or with richer arabesques disposed in borders about 
central panels. Themost beautiful example of the former style is 
a folio in citron morocco with freely drawn strap-work and em- 
blems in black, binding a work on anatomy printed by Simon de 
Colines in 1546. Judging from the emblems introduced, quiver 
and arrows, crescents and the interlaced initials H and D, those of 
Henri IJ. and Diane de Poitiers, this book must have belonged to 
the latter. 

An Aldine Theophrastus bears the same emblems tooled in gold 
and silver on a ground of brown morocco. The initials of Henry 
and Catherine de’ Medici appear on a Petrarch, printed in Lyons 
in 1558. An early example of a new style, strewn with marguerites 
and other flowers and branches of laurel or myrtle, is a Book of 
Hours, which bears the initials Hand D. Another bears the arms 
of the poet Philippe Desportes, and is attributed to Clovis Eve, 
but is more likely by Nicholas Eve, of whom there is earlier men- 
tion. But the most beautiful specimens of the sort are the bind- 
ings believed to have been executed by Clovis Eve for Marguérite 
de Valois, and which are decorated with myrtle and palm branches 
filling geometrical compartments, or framing sprays of lillies, 
marguerites, carnations and other flowers. More interesting as a 
probably unique binding is a copy of Guicciardini’s ‘* Historia 
di Italia,” which bears a full-length portrait of Henri III. in 
colored leathers, with the face and hands in painted vellum, One 
of the few bindings with the mark of the dolphin executed for 
Francis II, covers an example of the ‘‘Emblems” of Alciat. 
A rather heavily designed cover in red morocco bears in the centre 
an impression of a medallion with the device of the chariot of the 
sun, which is known to have belonged to Demetrius Canevarius, 
physician to Pope Urban VIII. A much more elegant use of 
impressions from gems or medallions is seen on an ‘‘ Evangelium,” 
which had belonged to Claude de Bullion, intendant of the French 
finances in 1633. A little later came in the style of Le Gascon, 
in which arabesques and leaf-scrolls give place to a filigree of 
dotted lines, A charming design attributed to him, in which this 
pointille ornamentation is combined with a mosaic of red on 
citron morocco covers, is a copy of Savonarola’s treatise ‘' De 
Simplicitate Christiane Vite,” Paris, 1637. Still another style, 
in which the compartments disappear, and a rich dentelle border is 
carried around the edges, is associated with the names of Padeloup 
and Derome, of each of which families there were many members. 
There are examples that once belonged to Mme. de Pompadour; 
there are books from the library of the Baron de Longepierre, 
who was one of the first among collectors to pay special attention 
to the forwarding of his bindings; and examples of the work of 
the somewhat mechanical Thouvenin, the ‘‘ incomparable’ Trautz 
and the unattainable Cuzin. Scores of volumes bear the arms or 
devices or names of historical personages; and others once be- 
longed to de Thou, Cardinal de Mazarin and Sir Kenelm Digby. 
There are, also, John Evelyn’s copy of ‘‘ The Faerie Queene,” 
Louis Philippe’s ‘‘ Rabelais,” Charles the Ninth’s set of Gold- 
smith, and Mme. du Barry's ‘‘ Gulliver.” Certain bindings attrib- 
uted to Augustin du Seuil belong apparently to a much earlier | 
date. The value of the books onexhibition is probably but little 
less than $75,000. 


‘* Trilbyana ”’ 

THE SCENES AND SONGS from ‘ Trilby,” given at Sherry’s 
last Saturday for the benefit of the New York Kindergarten As- 
sociation, proved to be an unqualified success. The audience was 
a large one, which was excellent for the little ones who were to be 
benefited; and it was enthusiastic, which was only a just and fit 
tribute to managers, performers and singers. Every detail of the 
tableaux had been thought out with infinite care, and posing, group- 
ing and make-up alike were as near perfection as even Du Maurier 
himself could have wished. The full program was given in last 
week's Critic, and it is only necessary to say, therefore, that it 
was opened most effectively with a quartet by Messrs. Devoll, » 
Moore, Bracewell and Devoll. The first tableau, ‘‘ Three Mus- 
keteers of the Brush,” received the admiration it deserved, as did, 
also, the singing of Miss Akers and Mr. Mackenzie Gordon intef- 
spersed with the different tableaux, The first appearance 
Trilby was awaited with impatient expectancy, and when she 
came, she proved to be ‘‘ wistful and. sweet,” indeed, in the pet- 
son of Mrs, Eric Pape, the wife of the well-known young artist, 8 
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During the intermission between the first and second parts of the 
program, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin sold the copy of ‘ Trilby”’ 
presented by the Messrs. Harper, reference to which is made in 
The Lounger’s column, this week. The last tableau of the second 
part, ‘‘It was Trilby,”” was most effectively arranged by Mr. 
Pape. The full cast of characters was as follows:—Trilby, Mrs. 
Eric Pape; Taffy, W. Harris Roome; The Laird, Evert Jansen 
Wendell; Little Billee, J. Gerald Benkard; Svengali, Robert 
Reid; Gecko, Eric Pape; Dodor, William Abbott; Zouzou, 
Franklin C, Butler; Mrs. Bagot, Mrs. J. Wells Champney; Miss 
Bagot, Miss Lilian Wing; Mme. Malbrouck, Mme. Bettini; 
Durien, Leslie G. Cauldwell; A Blanchisseuse, Miss Loulou Noel; 
A Fencer, Lieut. Gianni Bettini. Efficient aid was rendered in 
the preparation of the entertainment by Mr. Hamilton Bell. The 
affair added about $2,500 to the Association's funds. 





The Lounger 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL of society has been started in this 
city. Itis called Vanzty—not a good name, and one that gives 
those disposed to do so every opportunity for joking. The cover 
is not particularly artistic as modern covers go, but it is striking 
and will show well on the news-stands, which is a great point in 
its favor. The young men who have put their money and talents 
into the paper are well known in society, and include, I believe, a 
prince or two. Their aim is to make a decent society paper, and 
at the same time to avoid dulness. There is room for such a 
paper, and, judging from its first number, I should say that Vanzty 
is in a fair way of filling the long-felt want. Its social news will, of 
course, be by the card. Music, art, the drama and literature will 
be discussed as well as society, and there will be essays on various 
subjects, Paul Bourget was to have had a paper in the first num- 
ber, but it was sent by the ill-fated Gascogne, and consequently the 
number had to go to press without it. Society should encourage 
Vanity, for its aim is to represent, and not to misrepresent, the 
fashionable world. 


* oe * ’ 


THE PRICES BROUGHT at the sale of the Foote collection can- 
not be taken as the standard prices for all the books named in the 
catalogue. There are many things to be considered. In Mr. 
Foote’s collection the editions offered were in the best condition, 
uncut,” ‘‘ tall copies,” and in many instances had valuable auto- 
graph signatures or letters inserted. It was these special features 
that added fifty per cent. to the value of the collection, These are 
important points for the book-buyer and the bookseller to re- 
member. 

+“ * * 


THE NEw YorK /Hera/d offers a prize of $10,000 for the best 
serial story of between 50,000 and 75,000 words; a prize of $3,000 
for the best novelette of between 15,000 and 25,000 words ; $2,000 
for the best short story of between 6,000 and 10,000 words; and 
$1,000 for the best epic poem based on some event of American 
history since the Revolution. The competitors must be Americans, 
and all manuscripts must be sent in anonymously. There are some 
people who will be base enough to think that the H/era/d has 
made these munificent offers for advertising purposes exclusively, 


but I am not of these. I believe that the editor has used this- 


means to unearth the great American novelist, and to disprove the 
oft-repeated statement that all the best fiction of the day comes 
from abroad. 

* * 


MR. BENNETT'S offer is likely to stimulate the literary activity 
of this country between now and September next as it has never 
been stimulated before. There is nothing to debar any American 
author from entering the contest, the professional and the amateur 
being placed upon a footing of equality. 1 cannot help sighing 
when I think of the thousands of disappointments that will result 
from this contest. The Beekman Street paper-dealer, who cal- 
culates that at least ‘‘ four tons of writing-paper of superior qual- 
ity will be consumed by the competitors and two tons of Irish 

paper for type-written copies,” looks at the practical side of 

the question: he is thinking of the waste of paper. I am thinking 
of the waste of energy, of the brains that will be tortured and the 
‘hearts that will be broken. Three novels competing for the $10,000 
will be chosen by a committee, then these three will be pub- 
serially in the Hera/d, and to the one that gets the most 


_ Votes from. the readers of that paper will be awarded the $10,000. 
ie ‘The ballots are to be coupons cut from the Hera/d’s columns. 


is a good chance for an enterprising competitor to drum up 
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votes, and every vote, you see, means the sale of a Herald. 
Clever Mr, Bennett! 
* * * 


THE ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc” which the Messrs. 
Harper have announced as in preparation will begin in the April 
number of the Magazine. The author's name is not disclosed, 
although he is ‘‘one of the most successful among American 
writers of fiction.’’ For the present, at least, he is disguised as 
‘*the Sieur Louis de Conte,’’ Joan’s ‘‘ Page and Secretary’; her 
playmate in childhood, as well as her attendant at the head of the 
victorious armies of France. 1 am going to hazard ore guess in 
this connection, and that is that the mysterious author is Thomas 
A. Janvier, Is not Mr. Janvier ‘‘one of the most successful among 
American writers of fiction,” and has he not been busy writing in 


- France for the past eight months and more? 
‘ * 


* * 


‘‘Is IT TRUE,” inquires a reader, ‘‘that Vanderbilt University 
has conferred upon the prize-fighter, J. J. Corbett, the degree of 
LL.D.?” No, it is-‘not true—at least, I don’t believe it is, The 
report is doubtless based upon the fact that Mr. Corbett delivered 
a lecture at the University last month. His subject was physical 
development, and his audience the medical class. He did not de- 
scribe the encounter in New Orleans that entitled him to wear the 


champion belt formerly worn by Mr. Sullivan. 
* * 


IN The Outlook of Feb. 2 some one replies to Mr. Robert 
Grant’s paper in the January Scrzdner's, The writer assumes 
that he is ‘* Rogers, the bookkeeper,” and he resents Mr. Grant's 
patronizing tone in writing of him and his limited income. Mr. 
Grant describes the home :—‘‘ A family sitting-room, with the cat 
on the hearth, a canary twittering in a cage and scattering seed in 
one corner, a sewing-machine in the other, and surrounded by all 
the comforts of home, consisting prominently of a peachblow vase, a 
Japanese sun-umbrella, and engravings of George Washington and 
Horace Greeley.” ‘*What is there,” he says,. ‘* mora] in the sim- 
plicity of his frayed and somewhat ugly establishment except the 
spirit of contentment and the gentle feelings which sanctify it ?” 

* * * 

‘*ROGERS” pleads guilty to the cat on the hearth, the seed- 
scattering canary and the sewing-machine, but he emphatically 
denies the engravings of George Washington and Horace Greeley, 
and scorns the insinuation that a man with only $2,200 a year can- 
not have good taste. Mr. Grant certainly did not expect that any- 
one would take his insinuation seriously. It is so well-known a 
fact that taste is not a question of money, that so clever a man as 
he would be the last one to dispute it. I know men who, with 
only $50 to furnish a room, would show more taste than most 
men with $50,000 to spend in decorations, I have seen rooms 
that it cost the latter amount to furnish, in which (excuse the bull) 
I should die if I had to live in them, On the other hand, I have 
seen rooms that had been furnished at a cost not much exceeding 
the smaller amount named, which showed every evidence of a 
cultivated taste. In these days of photographs from the old 
masters, and of plaster casts from the antique that are sold for a 
few pennies, poverty is no excuse for bad taste. One of the. 
prettiest suits of rooms I ever saw was in the upper part of an old 
house in Newark, N.J., where a young married couple had just 
gone to housekeeping. Seldom have young people started on the 
voyage of life with less money, and, I may add, with more taste, 
No one ever visited their rooms without being delighted—they 
were the envy of rich and poor alike. 

* * * 


IF WE TAKE Mr. Grant's essays seriously, we do him an in- 
justice. They were written to entertain and amuse, and therein 
they have succeeded. There is a soupgon of truth in some of his 
statements, just as there is inthe ‘* As Seen By Him” column in 
Vegue, but he does not expect us to believe that he doubts the 
poor man's taste any more than ‘‘ Him” believes that a man's 
wardrobe is not complete unless it contains forty pairs of boots. 

* * * 


AT THE ‘‘ TRELBY” TABLEAUX given at Sherry’s for the benefit 
of the New York Kindergarten Association, last Saturday evening, 
a copy of Du Maurier's popular story bound in levant was put up 
at auction, The book had been presented by Messrs. Harper & 
Bros., and contained the autographs of the author and of Mr. 
Henry James, who, it is said, encouraged him to write; it con- 
tained also ‘* Ben Bolt,” in Dr. English'sown handwriting. Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin was the auctioneer, and, after some amus- 
ing ‘‘ booming,” she knocked it down to a lady for $100, 
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- A Humane Society Publication 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Two of the finest strokes in all Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson’s 

writings are in the tiny tale of ‘‘ Anna Malann,”’ reprinted from 

Harper's Bazar by the Connecticut Humane Society, Hartford. 

They are the niisunderstanding at the beginning in regard to a dy- 
ing dog, and an unusual application of the saying ‘*‘ Without are 

dogs” in the book of Revelation, Anna Malann (or more cor- 
rectly, Animal Ann) had an imagination thatwas in danger of run- 
ning away with her; yet the old lady's extravagant theories—her 
determination to get French that she might speak it to the forlorn 
poodle of a defunct dancing-master, and the joy of the poodle, are 
borne out by the facts, if not in one corner of the world, then in 
another ; for who dares question the death of the parrot in the well- 
known poem, from hearing in exile a few words of Spanish speech ; 
or the statement of Christopher North that his dog, John Fro, 
understood all common Scotch words in domestic use? Even the 
old woman’s belief that animals adhere to ‘‘the particular sect to 
which their masters belong,” recalls the well-authenticated in- 
stance of the dog who could not be induced to eat meat on Friday. 
But the charm of Mrs. Slosson’s work lies in her not looking to Scot- 
land or Spain for her material, nor even in all cases to farm-life in 
New England, but to her own immediate and personal experience. 
Not only is she a ‘practical entomologist, who has felt the thrill of 
discovery and of naming a pretty gray out-of-door moth, but my 
impressions of her are inseparable from the whirr of wings and 
patter of paws—from the bulfinch that made g bright spot on her 
carpet, and the crow who persisted in following her from room to 
room and treading on her gown, to the fat worm who accom- 
panied her on long railway journeys, and finally converted himself 
into the chrysalis that produced Jacob in the story of ‘‘ Aunt 
-Randy.”’ 

There is a certain kind of easy writing that is heavenly reading, 
and the natural and limpid language of this singularly spontaneous 
writer can no more be forced than the fringed gentian can be cul- 
tivated. When it is time for a story to open, it opens like a flower 
in the autumn sunshine—without calculation, without reconstruc- 
tion, almost without interpolation. This is done inside of a few 
hours, yet it is only once or twice in a twelvemonth that a story 
gets itself written, no matter how long and loudly it may ask to be 
let out, 

‘*Anna Malann”’ will be welcomed by everyone in whose ex- 
perience ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy ’’ was a milestone and ‘‘ Aunt Randy” 
a revelation. Anna adds her mite to the general protest against 
coupling two words so incongruous'as dumé and animal. Dumb 
vegetables or dumb minerals would be less insulting to common- 
sense, but even that would not be perfectly true. Best of all, 
no boy or girl can lay down the book without® quickened feel- 
ing of sympathy for the hundreds of dumb—I mean eloquent— 
neglected creatures, who, like Jinny the cat, are ‘‘ just achin’ to be 
made much of an’ coddied"—who show it in their joyless faces. 
No doubt it is with a view to interesting the boys and girls that 

. to teachers the price of the book has been fixed at eight cents a 
copy, while to the public it is twenty. 


BALTIMORE, 5 Jan., 1895. Lucy C, BULL. 
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The Taylor Library 
at Milford 


THE NEW LIBRARY at Milford, 
Conn., the gift of Mr. Henry 
Augustus Taylor, was dedicated 
on the afternoon of Feb. 2. The. 
building is of granite, in Colonial 
style, and stands in Broad Street, 
on ground given by the town, 
which hag pledged itself, also, to 
contribute a certain sum annu- 
ally for the maintenance of the 
institution for fifty years. There 
is, of course, a large and com- 
modious reading-room, but the 
library proper deserves a mom- 
ent’s attention. It is divided into 
seven large alcoves, which have 
nearly all been taken in charge 
by representative Milford fami- 
lies, each family furnishing its 
special alcove with choice books, 
These alcoves naturally group 
themselves around the ‘‘Colonial Alcove,” founded by the late 
Nathan Gillette Pond—a memorial to the early ‘settlers of the 
town, furnished with gift books by their descendants, The rest 
of the space at the architect’s disposal has been used for a refer- 
ence-room, where are kept, also, the books that cannot be taken 
from the library. The picture’of the library presented herewith is 
from the 7rzbune. 
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Charles Gayarre 


CHARLES ETIENNE ARTHUR GAYARRE, the historian of 
Louisiana, died in New Orleans on Feb. 11, in the ninety-first 
year of his age. He was born in the capital of his native State on 
Jan. 9, 1805, and showed even in early youth his scholarly ten- 
dencies, his pamphlet opposing the abolition of the death penalty, 
proposed by Edward Livingston, appearing in 1825. He began 
to study law in Philadelphia in the following year, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in.1829. Returning to New Orleans, he was 
elected to the State Legislature in 1830, and chosen to write the 
congratulatory address to the French Chamber on the revolution 


1 





CHARLES E. A. GAYARRE. 
of that year. In 1831 he was appointed depifty Attorney-General, 
and in 1833 presiding Judge of the City Court of New Orleans. 
He was elected to the United States Senate in 1835, but resigned 
his seat on account of ill-health, and spent the following eight 
years in European travel, collecting material from the French and 
Spanish archives. On his return he was again elected to the State 
Legislature (1844-6), served for seven years as Secretary of State, 
and was an ardent advocate of the South during the Civil War. 
He was for some time Reporter of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
and was occasionally active in the lecture field. His principal 
work is.the ‘‘ History of Louisiana,” in French (1847), which was 
followed in 1866 by the completed history down to 1861. He 
wrote several pamphlets on the same subject, and his other works 
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include ‘‘ An Historical Essay on Louisiana” (cérca 1829), 
‘Louisiana: Its History as a French Colony” (1851), ‘‘ English 
History of Louisiana’’ (1858), ‘‘ Philip II. of Spain” (1866), 
‘Fernando de Lemos,’’ a novel (1872), ‘t Aubert Dubayet; or, 
the Two Sister Republics” (1882), several plays, lectures and 
addresses. The accompanying portrait is from the 7rzdune. 


The Fine Arts 
New Works by [lacmonnies 

THREE OF Mr. Macmonnies’s statuettes may now be seen at 
Starr’s jewelry-store in Fifth Avenue, among them being a reduc- 
tion of his ‘‘ Bacchante,” after the statue purchased by the French 
Government for the Luxembourg. The first announcement of this 
new honor for the American sculptor was published in Zhe Critic 
of Dec. 15, in a communication from M. Bion of Paris. The 
others are a ‘* Diana,” not unlike that of the Madison Square 
Tower asto pose and proportions, and a ‘‘ Boy with Heron,” a very 
skilful bit of modelling, which recently won the first prize ($500) 
at the fifty-first exhibition of the Boston Art Club. A reduction 
of the Hale statue has been on exhibition, but is now in 
Boston. The ‘* Bacchante’’ is Mr. Macmonnies’s latest work in 
this way, and by far his best. No sculptor has succeeded better 
in representing lively motion, We have not seen the life-size 
original, a replica of which is to be placed near the Boston Public 
Library, but, judging from the statuette, we should say that it 
would easily stand comparison with Frémiet's ‘* Bear Dancer.” It 
is not merely the pose, though finely chosen, that produces the 











Copyright 1895 by Theodore B. Starr 
BACCHANTE 


effect, but the appearance of animated motion is carried through 
every part of the body. It is, of'course, more difficult to hit the 
exact mean between anatomical fact and the effect on the eye in 
dealing with a female figure than with a male. The nymph is 

dancing forward, holding on her left arm the infant Bacchus, who 
_ &xtends his hands towards the bunch of grapes that she holds aloft 
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in her right. But this ancient motive is treated in a thoroughly 
modern spirit, without much reference to any rules derived from 
the antique. It is a fresh and original conception, carried out in the 





Copyright 1895 by Theodore B. Starr 
Boy WITH HERON 


most masterly manner. The casting is perfect and the color of 
the bronze admirable. The sculptor is at present at work on a 
statue of Shakespeare for the Congressional Library, of which 
there willl, doubtless, in due time be a reduction to add to this 
charming group of statuettes. He has, also, made some minia- 
tures for the Indian monument to be erected in Indianapolis, and, 
in addition, has in hand a Glory, which wil! form part, also, of a 
monument to be erected in this country. 





The Woman’s ‘Art Club Exhibition 

THE EXHIBITION of the Woman’s Art Club at the Klackner 
gallery is even better than that of last year, which was a surprise 
to many. The show is about equally divided between works in 
water-colors and in oils, with a good sprinkling of pastels. Among 
the oils will be noted a ‘‘ Jeune Femme Assise,”” a p quant bit 
sketchily painted arrangement in greys and ochres, by Mme. 
Manet eariiee? apeeld and a portrait of a young woman, ‘‘ Dans 
la Loge,” by Miss Mary Cassatt. Miss W. Walker's ‘‘A Study,” 
of a nude model, half-length, shows plenty of artistic feeling, 
which will doubtless show all the plainer after some years of hard 
study, ‘‘A Lady Seated,” by C. C. Haynes, may be ptt in the 


same category: the interesting features and the harmony of cool 
white and blue-green are felt, rather than [scen and acrdercd, 
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There is always, in such cases, a doubt whether the feeling will 
hold out while the necessary skill is being acquired; but it appears 
here so strong as to inspire a hope of thoroughly good work in 
years tocome. Among the water-colors Miss Walker has a pretty 
study of the nude, ‘‘ Asleep,”’ which shows much of the quality of 
flesh remarkable in her larger work in oils, with less apparent 
weakness. Miss Wally Moes has two delightful bits of Dutch 
genre, ‘‘A Mother,” asleep in her chair by the window, and ‘* A 
Knitting Lesson.” Other very good specimens of the Dutch 
school are an interior with a ‘‘ Wood-Chopper and His Wife,” by 
Miss Amy Cross, and a ‘‘Spinner,”’ by E. Whitehead. Anita C. 
Ashley's ‘‘Study of a Woman” in pastel shows considerable 
knowledge of the medium; and Katherine Huger’s ‘‘ Portrait 
Sketuh,”’ which tantalizingly shows the back of the young lady’s 
head only, and her ‘‘Factory at Ellenville, N. Y.,’’ while less 
accomplished, promise a good deal. Emilie Slade’s ‘‘Iris” is a 
charming half-length of a young girl with a spray of that flower in 
her pet against a woodland background. There are many de- 
lightful paintings of flowers, a ‘‘ Portrait Bust” in plaster by Miss 
Grace F. Randolph, and two medallions by Miss J. N. Hammond. 
The exhibition as a whole shows that tle members of the Club 
and their friends possess serious aspirations and a good share of 
talent. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

THE Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art will soon 
issue a circular stating that they desire to form a representative 
loan-collection of Kuorvess 9 illustrative of early American art, 
and solicit the coéperation of all persons owning or having knowl- 
edge of paintings, portraits in oil, or ivory miniatures, represent- 
ing men and women of distinction in the early social, military, 
naval and political history of our country. An exhibition of this 
character embracing the time immediately preceding the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and for fifty years thereafter, would be of 
the greatest interest to every American citizen. Many of those 
most prominent in the early history of our country sat for their 
portraits to eminent painters. These portraits have for the most 
part remained as family heirlooms and are unknown to the general 
public.”” They request that the owners of such pictures lend them 
for this occasion, and guarantee, of course, the best of care. ‘‘A 
special room will be devoted to the display of these historic pic- 
tures, where they will be grouped together under the most favor- 
able conditions.’’ It is proposed to open the exhibition to the 
public on Nov, 4, and to set Oct. 15 as the last day for the receiv- 
ing of paintings. The Trustees request, further, that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Curator of the Museum, Mr. 
George H. Story, who will give full information. Tbe cost of 
boxing and transportation, be it added, will be defrayed by the 
Museum. It is to b? hoped that the responses to this request will 
be prompt and many, and that the exhibition will be what it can 
be made. The Trustees suggest, also, that New York needs a 
thoroughly equipped school of architecture. It may be noted 
here, in conclusion, that a very large proportion of the number of 
persons visiting the Museum during the year just closed, did soon 
Sunday afternoons. 





Art Notes 

THE executors’ sale of the 240 canvases left by the late George 
Inness was begun at Chickering Hall on the evening of Feb. 13, 
when 80 pictures were sold at $37,755, an average of $447 each, 
The highest price paid was $2,100, for a ‘‘Sundown’”’; a ‘* Sum- 
mer Evening, Montclair, N. J.’ fetched $1,000, an *‘Old Oak, 
Lyndhurst, New Forest, England,"’ $1,675, '* Afterglow,” $1,075, 
*« The Sun’s Last Reflection,” $1,100, ‘‘Sunset at Etretat, Nor- 
mandy,” $1,000, and a ‘‘ Rosy Morning,” $1,500. The Century 

_ Club secured ‘‘ A View in Montclair” for $170. It-is not known 
yet whether the representatives of the Metropolitan Museum who 
were present secured any of the paintings. The collection was on 
Exhibition at the Fine Arts Building for sometime. (See The 
Critic of Jan. 5.) : 

—The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which has just come into 
possession of the Denio bequest of $50,000 for the purchase of 
modern paintings, has received another legacy of the same amount 
for the same purpose, left by Mr. William M. Warren, who died 
several years ago. 

—The third course, for the current season, of Columbia Col- 
lege lectures in coéperation with the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, will be given at the Museum, Fifth Avenue and 82d Street, 
on four consecutive Saturday mornings, beginning to-day, at 
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eleven o'clock. The subject will be the history of English art 
with especial reference to Reynolds, Gainsborough and Rornney, 
and the lecturer, Mr. T. Humphry Ward, art-critic of the London 
Times. Mr. Ward will sub-divide his theme as follows: Feb. 16, 
‘* Art in England under the first two Georges’; Feb. 23, ‘* Sir 
Joshua Reynolds”; March 2, ‘‘ Thomas Gainsborough”; March 
9, ‘*George Romney.” The lectures will be illustrated. No tickets 
of admission are required. 


—The National Sculpture Society has decided to make its ex- 
hibition this year an independent one, to take place immediately 
after that of the Society of American Artists, at the Fine Art 
Society’s building. 

—The Cleveland Art Association has awarded the following 
prizes at its annual exhibition. In oils: first prize, $500, to 
Dwight W. Tryon; second prize, $250, to William M. Chase; 
third prize, $150, to F. W. Benson of Boston; fourth prize, $100, 
to Theodore Robinson of this city. In watercolors: first prize, 
$350, to Childe Hassam; second prize, $150, to Ben Foster of 
this city. 

—Early in March the Grolier Club will hold an exhibition of 
some 500 or 600 engraved portraits of women writers, from Sappho 
to George Eliot. The Club is making preparations for a brilliant 
Ladies’ Day, which is but fit and decorous, considering the nature 
of the exhibition. 

—The results of the competition for the Hahnemann Monument 
have been announced, The first prize ($500) goes to Charles H. 
Niehaus of New York (design 20-21); the second prize ($300) to 
Joseph Loeser, also of New York; and the third prize ($200) to 
Herbert Adams of Brooklyn. 





The ‘Drama 
Beerbohm Tree in ‘‘ Captain Swift”’ 

MR. TREE'S performance of the bush-ranging hero of Haddon 
Chambers’s ingenious play is chiefly interesting for the additional 
confirmation it affords of Ze Créfzc’s opinion of his histrionic abili- 
ties and limitations. -In eccentric characterization, in mimicry, in 
disguise, in fertility of device and ingenious elaboration of detail, 
he is strong; in romantic fervor, in passionate emotion, in imagin- 
ation and inspiration, he is weak. In other words, he is a much 
better artist than he is an actor, His reputation for versatility, 
justified as it is in no small degree by the variety of characters 


which he has undertaken, depends more upon his extraordinary . 


gift of physical transformation than his actual identification with 
the assumed personage. If his performance of Mr. Wilding were 
as good as his ‘‘ make-up,” it would be a most remarkable achieve- 
ment. So far as mere externals are concerned, there is little or 
nothing in common between his half-starved Gringoire, his burly 
old Demetrius, his business-like Sir Philip Marchant and his dap- 
per young highwayman, but apart from their disguises, they have 
many points of similarity, notably in their inability to convey an 
impression of sincerity in what should be their most earnest mo- 
ments. This defect is peculiarly noticeable in his Wilding, a 
character which in the later acts calls for the manifestation of 
impetuous and varied feeling. In the earlier scenes he is particu- 
larly successful in suggesting the consciousness of false pretence, 
the constant uneasiness existing beneath the outward air of assur- 
ance, A noteworthy instance of this is the scared and hunted 
look which comes over his face at the unexpected mention of the 
name of the Australian Gardiner. Many other such examples of 
extremely clever by-play, vividly illuminative without the least ex- 
aggeration, might be mentioned. But most of these happy 
touches are connected with the lower and least attractive side of 
the character, 

The more romantic and virile elements which ought to be 
prominent in a stage-hero of this sort, such as prompt audacity, 
personal prowess, strong animal passion and the occasional ten- 
derness of a nature wayward rather than depraved, are scarcely 
represented at all. Even in his love-making the warmth of mere 
flesh and blood is lacking, while in the scenes with his unhappy 
mother—possibly with intention, but if so, not reasonably—there 
is no throb of anything resembling genuine emotion. In the scene 
where the generous and very human Gardiner offers his hand to 
the disgraced adventurer, he makes the extraordinary mistake of 
rubbing his own hand upon his coat before accepting the proffered 
courtesy, an action so thoroughly theatrical and tricky that it 1s 
almost impossible to conceive of its employment by a born actor, 
even if the stage-directions provide for it. A momentary hesita- 
tion might be permitted, but, after that, the offered hand should 
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be grasped with choking gratitude. Still, in spite of these obvious 
shortcomings, the performance is original, able and steadily inter- 
esting, and possessés, moreover, that rare merit of consistency which 
‘implies thought and design and earnestness of artistic effort. Mrs. 
Tree does not appear to especial advantage in the rather colorless 
of the heiress whois wooed and won so easily ; but Miss Frances 
Ivor gives an astonishingly good performance of the unhappy wife 
and mother, who pays so dear a penalty for her almost forgotten 
error. The emotion in the part is not complex, but there are very 
few actresses who could give it such truthful and sympathetic ex- 
sion. All the subordinate performers are efficient, and the 
general representation is uncommonly smooth and well propor- 
tioned. 


A Yellow Indecency 


THE EDITORS OF Zhe Yellow Book attracted attention to that 
quarterly at first by the novelty of its make-up, if not by the 
originality of their ideas. People laughed at the thing, but they 
bought it ; and they found some things between its covers that were 
worth reading. While there was much that was absurd in it, 





AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


there was the savirg grace of apparent earnestness, and one felt 
that the young men who were responsible for it at least believed 
in their methods and had definite ideas in their heads. In subse- 
quent numbers of the quarterly, there was a decided falling-off, 
and people were merely bored by the vulgar eccentricities of Mr. 
dsley’s pencil and Mr. Max Beerbohm’spen. This would not 
do. The Yellow Book must be talked about—it must startle the 
feader, at whatever cost. The fourth volume, now at hand, will 
be talked about, but the price to be paid for its notoriety is a high 
one—the loss of the respect of decent people. There is nothing 
clever in the indecent poems and stories that go to the making of 
number, They simply pander to a depraved taste. We 
Sometimes tolerate indecency when it is clothed with art, but the 
indecencies of The Yellow Book are not clothed at all. The illus- 
ations are of varying merit. There is a véry good head of John 
Davidson by Will Rothenstein, and a portrait of George Moore 
by Walter Sickert, which explains some of the peculiarities of 
i Esther Waters.”’ Either Mr. Moore is the most extraordinary- 
ing man that ever lived, or this portrait does him rank injus- 
It is simply terrifying—a plum-pudding eaten at bedtime 
Could not conjure up worse dreams than a sight of this picture. If 
t. Moore were as sensitive as Mr. Whistler, ae would bring ac- 
tion against Zhe Yellow Book for libellous misrepresentation, 
Never baving seen him, we do not know how he looks, but we 
afe quite willing to affirm that no human being ever looked like 
ture. 


_ *h€ portrait of Mr. Beardsley which we reproduce is from a 
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photograph, and is known among his friends as ‘‘ The Gargoyle.” 
It is much more of a likeness, no doubt, than the so-called por- 


trait by himself published in the third volume of Zhe Yellow 
Book. 





London Letter 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Mr. Andrew Lang has written a 
romance will be of considerable interest to a wide circle. It seems 
that his study of the life and times of Joan of Arc has suggested 
to Mr. Lang that there is much unused material here for fiction: 
and, in effect, he has just finished a story on the subject, to be 
called ‘‘ The Monk of Fife.” Mr, Arthur D. Innes, whose ener- 
getic editorship of 7he Monthly Packet has done much to forward 
the fortunes of that periodical, has secured the serial rights in the 
romance, which is to begin its course very shortly. 

Mr, Gosse’s amusing letter to the current Atheneum, on the 
subject of book-plate collecting, casts a searching side-light on the 
annual meeting of the Ex-Libris Society, which took place at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on Wednesday. Mr. Gosse says that 
scarcely a week passes but he receives, from some English or 
American enthusiast, application for the gift of his book-plate, and 
he now puts the question by with a smile, reminding his cor- 
respondents, with good show of reason, that the book-plate is a per- 
sonal possession with which outsiders can have positively no con- 
cern, The number of persons interested in the collection of other 
people’s book-plates seems, however, on the increase, for the Sec- 
retary of the Society, in his annual report, noted an increase of 
fifty in the membership of the present year, there being now no 
fewer than 430 names upon the books of the Club, of whom a 
hundred reside in the United States, For the rest, there seem to 
have been various interesting items in the exhibition. A collection 
of plates by Albert Diirer was supplied by Mr. G, I, Ellis and Mr, 
C: W. Sherborn; the Ulster King-at-Arms sent a number of Pol- 
ish book-plates of the eighteenth century; and Mr, H, W. Fincham 
a series of American plates. There were, also, a number of books 
upon the subject, including John Guillim’s ‘‘ Display of Heraldry” 
from the Bateman heirlooms. Enthusiasts upon the subject de- 
clare the exhibition to have been the most complete of its kind 
ever attempted in this country. 

The new magazine which Mr. Hall Caine’s brother is to edit is 
rapidly approaching completion. It appears, as 1 have said ina 
former letter, that.it will partake strongly of the nature of Zhe 
Strand, alike in form and in the character of itscontents. It will, 
however, cost but half the price—three-pence. There will be illus- 
trated interviews, portraits of celebrities, short stories and the like, , 
and Mr. Caine-will probably add to these features occasional ex- 
cursions into the more serious fields of literature. But the main 
aim is popularity. It is curious, by the way, to note that every 
recent attempt towards periodical literature has followed, more or 
less, in the steps of Sir George Newnes. . Yet the circulation of 
The Strand is unaffected; indeed, it increases from month to 
month, Speaking of Sir George Newnes, one is reminded of the 
Exhibition of the Book and News Trade, which that gentle- 
man successfully opened on Tuesday at St. Stephen's Hall, West- 
minster. The show was organized in the interests of the News- 
agents, Booksellers and Stationers’ Benevolent Fund, and most 
of the leading newspapers were represented. The publishers were 
not conspicuously to the fore, Mr. Fisher Unwin, Messrs. Cassell 
and Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co, being the only ones to make any 
considerable figure. Theexhibition, however, was distinctly interest- 
ing” and many people were crowded about the new linotype ma- 
chine, which was to be seen in full work at one endof the room, In 
his opening speech Sir George Newnes spoke kindly of his own 
7tt-Bits, and maintained that by its means much useful knowledge 

was diffused among the people at large. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll is always discovering fresh talent—a~ 
matter, by the by, upon which I note some interesting comments 
by The Lounger in a recent number of 7he Critic. 1 am told 
that his latest novelty is a Welsh writer of short stories, one Mr. 
Parry Owen, whose tales have been attracting some attention in 
the pages of Zhe British Weekly. \t is possible, then, that when 
the vogue of the Scotch story passes away, we shall have, in turn, 
a Cymric revival, Doubtless, we shall hear more of Mr. Parry 
Owen in the near future. ; 

Yet another series—this time from Messrs, Cassell & Co. of 
La Belle Sauvage. This one, which is to be handy like the 
Pseudonym, wil] be edited by Mr. Max Pemberton, and promises, 
at any rate, to begin well, for the initial volume, ‘‘A King’s 
Diary,” is to be by Mr. Percy White, whose extremely clever 
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novel, ‘‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin,”’ had a great success in England a 
year or soago. At the time of its appearance I told, I think, all 
there was to tell of its author, who continues to conduct Public 
Opinion, the exigencies of which prevent him from giving as much 
time to creative work as his many readers would heartily desire. 
Among other works of fiction to be expected shortly is a romance 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, entitled ‘‘ A Duke of Britain,’ and a vol- 
ume of short stories, ‘‘ Two in the Bush,” by Mr. Frankfort 
Moore. Mr. Heinemann, too, is announcing ‘‘ A Street in Sub- 
urbia,” by a new writer, Mr. Edwin W. Pugh, which those who 
have read the manuscript consider to be a work of somewhat un- 
usual promise. Mr. Pugh has never, I believe, published any 
book before. His stories are said to deal almost exclusively with 
lower-middle-class life in London—which sounds rather ominous, 
This sort of thing usually points to literary ugliness, a phase dis- 
tinctly overdone at the moment. 

An unusually interesting manuscript will be offered for sale 
at Sotheby’sin the course of the next few weeks, in the shape of the 
original draft of Gilbert White’s ‘* Natural History of Selborne.” 
This has been in the hands of the White family ever since its 
author’s death, and it is said that the manuscript contains a con- 
siderable amount of material which has never been published. 

At the theatres there is to be much rearrangement during the 
next few days. ‘‘ Guy Domville”’ has reached its last few nights, 
and Mr. James's play is to be replaced by a new comedy from the 
pen of Mr. Oscar Wilde, which deals with the beauties of earnest- 
ness. At the Comedy, Miss Winifred Emery’s dangerous illness 
has taken the life out of ‘‘The New Woman,” and a play by an 
entirely new writer will succeed it next week. At the Garrick, 
‘* A Pair of Spectacles’’ has been revived merely as a stop-gap. 
A new comedy by Mr. Pinero is in rehearsal, in which Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell will have a part which, she has herself declared, pleases 
her more than any she has hitherto assumed, About the same 
time Miss May Yohé will appear at the Avenue in a new * Dick 
Whittington,” without a cat—surely a grievous omission! The 
annual dinner of the Playgoers’ Club was held last Sunday evening 
at the Criterion Theatre, and was attended with much geniality. 
Mr. George Alexander was the guest of the evening, and re- 
sponded to the toast of the Drama. In the course of his remarks 
he said that it was a subject of modest pride with him that he had 
given the first trial to more then one actor and actress who had 
subsequently achieved immense success, and had produced at least 
one play that will always live in the history of the drama. Mr. 
Comyns Carr answered for the visitors, making graceful allusion 
to Tennyson, and to the influence of the ‘‘ Idylls of the King” 
upon the latest Lyceum success. Mr, Arthur Roberts and Mr. 
Ben Davies sang, and the Hungarian band played. 

The anniversity of the death of Charles I. was, as usual, made 
the occasion for a small demonstration by the enthusiasts of the 
Order of the White Rose, At St. Margaret Pattens, one of the 
old city churches, there was an evensong service on Jan, 29, a 
side-altar being adorned with a portrait of the ‘‘ Martyr King.” 
After this, the congregation wendedits way to Charing Cross, and 
hurriedly placed wreaths on the statue of Charles that looks to- 
wards Whitehall. The police watched from afar, and nobody was 
greatly troubled. 

LONDON, | Feb., 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


I FEEL SURE that the system of the Boston Public Library,will 
be far different from what it has been in the past, and will set an 
example for all public libraries. Hitherto there has been great 
criticism on account of the red tape necessary in securing a book. 
What the plans of the new Librarian are, nobody knows, and the 
prediction I make that all this difficulty in the management will be 
done away with, I base entirely on my knowledge of the character 
of the new Librarian, Mr. Herbert Putnam. At Harvard we 
knew him as a quiet but energetic young man, brilliant in his 
studies, yet with an eye open to the practical things of the world, 
modest but firm, Since then, as was outlined in the brief sketch 
of his life in last week’s Crztc, he has shown his powers of or- 
ganization and of management in the Minneapolis Library, and 
has developed those sagacious business principles so admirably 
suited for the conducting of a large institution like the Boston 
Public Library. His appointment was a surprise, in that every 
guesser had been at sea when trying to surmise the action of the 
Trustees, One of the new Trustees, however, Col. Benton, is an 
active, independent gentleman, and to his search is due the ‘‘dis- 
covery,’’so to speak, of this new Librarian, whom the whole Board 





of Trustees so handsomely indorsed by unanimous choice. Mr, 
Putnam himself did not seek the position, but, as he told me some 
time ago, intended to take up the practice of law in New York: 
his recent acceptance of the new office compelled him to do a great 
deal of quick work in closing up legal engagements already entered 
into, The Minneapolis people would have been glad to have had 
Mr. Putnam return to them, and, indeed, when he left there they 
would have willingly paid him $5000 a year to remain; but on 
account of the illness of his wife’s mother, he gave up the excellent 
Western position and returned to Cambridge. President Eliot 
spoke in such a way to the head of the Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany as to lead the latter gentleman to think that Mr. Putnam was 
regarded by Harvard's chief as one of the three best librarians in 
the country. The President of the University of Minnesota, in a 
letter to Col. Benton, declared :—‘‘He is courteous and affable, 
He is familiar with books. He knows how to help people who 
want to study a subject and do not know what books they want, 
He knows how to organize:a library. He is pleasantly master and 
yet guide and helper to his assistants. He is catholic in his spirit 
and tastes.’’ That is exactly the kind of a librarian that Boston 
has needed, and every citizen will extend a cordial welcome to the 
young man who now takes so great a responsibility upon himself, 
I may add that Mr. Putnam’s wife is a sister of Kirk Munroe, the 
well-known writer of boys’ stories." 

Boston society women are planning:to repeat the odd style of 
entertainment they inaugurated some years ago. That is to say, 
they are going to give a play acted by women alone and before 
women alone. The members of the Saturday Morning Club, a 
literary society, are the promoters. Their first attempt, if | re- 
member rightly, was the production of Tennyson's. ‘ Princess” 
and Browning's ‘‘ Ina Balcony.” Then, five years ago, came the 
‘* Antigone,”” Now they propose to give Shakespeare’s ‘* Winter's 
Tale.” The Club was founded twenty-odd years ago by Julia 
Ward Howe, and Mrs. Maud Howe Eliot was one of the first 
members. Well-known leaders of society, including the wife of 
the Lieut.-Governor, will take part in the coming production, 
under the instruction of Prof. Hayes of Harvard and Mr. Frank- 
lin Sargent of New York. The stage is to be set in the old-time 
style, though not as it was in Shakespeare's day, with simply a 
placard to indicate the change of scenery. I am told that the 
members of the Club decided that the placard tradition was er- 
roneous and that scenery was used in Shakespeare’s day, and there- 
fore decided to act accordingly; but I have no authority for stat- 
ing that this was absolutely their decision, Mr. J. C. Abbott, the 
artist, has charge of the scenery and the costuming. Mrs. Alice 
Kent Robertson, who aroused so much interest at the time of the 
New York performance by the Club, will play the part of Leontes, 
while Perdita will be impersonated by Mrs, Millet, and Hermione 
by Mrs. Berlin. The proceeds of the performances will all be 
devoted to charity. 

The late Judge E, Rockwood Hoar, brother of Senator Hoar, 
left $10,000 to Harvard College, for the education of meritorious 
undergraduates, the boys of his own town, Concord, being pre- 
ferred. To the Concord Free Public Library he gave his painting 
‘* Criticism,” by Edward E. Simmons, and ‘‘ A Camp in the Adi- 
rondacks,” by W. J. Stillman. The silver cup, given to him in 
1865 by Ralph Waldo Emerson, he bequeathed to his son, Charles 
Emerson Hoar, and he gave the cabinet table used in the White 
House at Washington from Madison to Grant, and bought by the 
Judge from the United States Government, to his sons, Samuel 
and Sherman, The diary of John Quincy Adams was left to his 
son-in-law, Samuel Bowles. 

Tufts College has received the handsome sum of $70,000 by the 
will of the late Cornelia M. Jackson of Providence, the money to 
be applied to the erection of a building to be designated ‘' The 
Cornelia M. Jackson College for Women,” and to provide for the 
instruction of women,in the theory of our government and the 
duties of citizenship. Mrs. Jackson's money came from her hus- 
band, the late Sylvester R. Jackson, who acquired his wealth by 
manufacturing soap apd by shrewdly investing his earnings. The 
husband and wife were strong Universalists and personal friends 
of Dr. Capen, President of Tufts. 

Prof. C. C. Langdell will be honored with a celebration of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as Dean of.the Harvard Law School, and 
it is expected that the exercises, to take place during Commence- 
ment Week, will be the most notable in the history of the School, 
as the Dean is widely known among the lawyers of the country im 
whose education he has assisted. ——A novel idea that will interest 
teachers has been advanced by Mrs. E. J. C. Thorpe, In an ad- 
dress before the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, a few days ago, 
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she advocated the exclusion of stammering children from the 

primary schvols, on the ground that a great number of children 

are so constituted that they become stammerers by imitating others. 
BOSTON, 19 Feb., 1895.- CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


IN THE RESIGNATION of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer from the 
position of Dean of Women, the University of Chicago has suffered 
aloss which it cannot easily repair. Mrs. Palmer has more than 
fulfilled her bond, as she accepted the responsibility with the 
intention of serving only one year, and she will have given the re- 
quired three months of her time for three years before her resigna- 
tion takes effect. She resigns now with the intention of accompany- 
ing Prof. Palmer abroad for a year of rest from university work. 
The short period of her service has been of great value to the 
University in giving to the women’s department its strong initiative 
toward gentleness of life as well as culture strictly intellectual. 
Miss Talbot, as Assistant Dean, and the ladies in charge of the three 
women’s halls, have ably seconded her efforts, and the experience 
they have acquired under her brilliant leadership will enable them 
to. carry on the good work. Yet the loss of her three visits a year 
will be felt severely in more ways than one can enumerate. Com- 
ing from another atmosphere, she has brought her fine tact and 
experienced judgment to the service of the University in many in- 
evitable difficulties, and the most intricate of them have usually 
yielded to her irresistible personality, In the city, as well, her 
lg has been manifested, and her absence will be felt as a public 
oss. 

In the University of Chicago the principle of co-education has 
been more fairly tested than elsewhere, and thus far with the hap- 
piest results; in other colleges, the women’s department has 
usually been assumed as an afterthought with all the precedents 
against it. 
been drawn. Men and women work upon terms of absolute 
equality, and the women have held their own so well that the men 
have lost any sense of intellectual superiority with which previous 
training and prejudice may have imbued them. Many members 
of the Faculty have been converted to the idea of co-education by 
their experience here. They say that in practice it seems perfectly 
natural, that in the class-room the .students, whether men ‘or 
women, stand on their merits as students, as simply as though the 
world had not been preaching and threatening against such a rela- 
tion for centuries. One of the professors remarked, the other day, 
that the only safe thing was a ball-and-chain system of education 
to hold the women back. ‘‘ Hold their own!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ 1 
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. Should think they did; they are crowding the men out of elbow- 


room.” By-its impartial laws and precedents, and by the gracious 
refinement of the life at its women’s halls, the University has 
attracted a remarkably high class of women. One has only to go 
among them to feel very optimistic about the New Woman. If 
these are fair examples, she will be as gentle, modest and well- 
bred as any lady of the olden time, and with an added power of 
thought and work, which will greatly increase her usefulness with- 
out diminishing her charm. It is no small triumph that in less 
than three years the University of Chicago’ should have estab- 
lished a reputation in this country and Europe as the place, pre- 
eminently, where young women may find a fine ideal of life united 
with the intellectual zest and thrill of an institution of learning of the 
first class. This has been accomplished by the gift, by wealthy women 
of this city, of the simple and beautiful women’s halls, of which a 
fourth isin process of erection, and by the efforts of the Faculty to 
group the female students in these halls, instead of scattering them 
in boarding-houses. Some of the Faculty, indeed, go so far as to 
Wish to refuse all women who cannot be accommodated either in 


the halls or their own homes, believing that the University should . 


assume the responsibility of guardianship for its young women 
More strictly than for its young men. 
It is amusing to see the remote world awakening at last to the 
of the Columbian Exposition. This time it is Mr. Max 
Miiller who discovers the Parliament of Religions—he whom no 
amount of invitations or inducements could persuade to attend it. 
Now he is full of regret for his absence, declaring the Parliament 
Unique, unprecedented in the whole history of the world,” and 


. Predicting, perhaps rashly, that’ ‘‘it will bear fruit when every- 


else of the mighty Columbian Exposition has long 
en Swept away from the memory of man.” It. was a great 
and great was the fulfilment thereof. When the 
‘Ravel fell upon the most picturesque of possible assemblies 
pon Oriental splendor and Occidental dignity, upon an- 


Here, from the beginning, no distinction of sex has- 
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cient and modern. faith in peaceful, council—and the Presi- 
dent announced the opening of the world’s first Parliament of 
Religions, the meanest heart among us must have felt the grand- 
eur of the phrase. And the bowing of all heads under the uni- 
versal prayer to the universal God—perhaps it was the declaration 
of a new era of closer brotherhood. One of the most eloquent of 
the Orientals whom this Parliament introduced to us, the Madras 
Brahmin Swami Vivekananda, has,put forth in England one of 
his addresses, in the form of a penny pamphlet. This has pene- 
trate’ to the office of Zhe Spectator, whose editor receives it 
‘¢w.ch some surprise as well as much interest,” an® gives it a 
three-column review. He deplores Asiatic reticence to explain its 
creeds, and declares this pamphlet the first indication of a change. 
The Swami, according to this reviewer, ‘‘ understands at least 
part of what is wanted of him, and succeeds in telling any Eng- 
lishman who will read him patiently what the essential thought of 
Hindooism is.” But if this Englishman had attended the Parlia- 
ment, he would have found little trace of Asiatic reticence; on 
the contrary, a frank readiness to expla in itself in response 
to the first invitation ever extended \‘om the Occidental 
races, And if these unique explanations are interesting 
in cold print, what adjectives would the English student have 
applied to them, if he had heard them presented by men with 
whom oratory is an instinct, inherited from generations of fervid 
ancestors, and trained to fine accomplishment even in the alien 
English tongue? The published history of the Parliament may. 
carry conviction and interest to the world beyond our gates. But 
only those who were present can appreciate the color and pic- 
turesqueness of it, the splendor and stateliness of that assemblage 
of all races in quest of the universal truth. 

I have read with much interest the remarks of your correspondents 
in regard to my criticism of the new memoir of Poe. Uniquestion- 
ably the article was written in a hot mood, and it is fitting that 
Prof. Woodberry should have such able advocates, There are 
always two points of view from which a life may be studied—that 
of rectitude and that of sympathy. Judged from the first, which 
of us should ‘scape whipping? From the second, which of us is 
too mean for comprehension, for a share, even, of honor and 
love? Personally, I feel that anyone who is incapable of under- 
standing human frailty quite mistakes his vocation in writing 
biographies. And I think it is irrational to say that any man ‘* is 
to be admired in his works, not in his life,’’ to set off the ‘* merits "’ 
of the former against the ‘‘ demerits” of the latter. If a man’s: 
work is fine, somehow, somewhere, in spite of all apparent con- 
tradictions, that fineness exists in his character, his life. And it 
is the special business of his biographer to find it. 

CHICAGO, 12 Feb., 1895. HARRIET MONROE, 





Notes 

IN THE PREFACE to his Life of Samuel J. Tilden, which the 
Messrs. Harper have in press for early publication, Mr. John 
Bigelow relates the circumstances which led him to undertake the 
work. His acquaintance with Mr. Tilden began when they were 
both students of law, and it ‘* rapidly matured into a friendship 
which vever knew any interruption.” Though for a time they’ 
differed on political questions, they came together again at the 
close of the Civil War, and thenceforth their interests were in com- 
mon. Besides giving Mr. Bigelow (who is one of his executors 
and trustees) access to all his public papers, Mr. Tilden, says the 
former,, ‘‘ subsequently gave me access to his private correspond- 
erice, portions of which he caused to be copied and printed, partly 
for my convenience, in case I should survive him and feel dis- 
posed to give to the world in greater detail the story of his life.” 
Mr.: Tilden always kept copies of everything he wrote, whether 
of a public or private nature, and this habit has enabled Mr. Bige- 
low to throw much light upon his early life, of which compara- 
tively little is generally known. The volumes will contain a 
genealogical record of the Tilden family, running back to the six- 
teenth century; this was the last effort of Mr. Tilden’s pen. 

—Another important book in the press of Harper & Bros. is 
‘* The American Congress,’’ by Joseph West Moore. In this the 
great American statesmen, as well as the measures advocated by 
them, are portrayed, and the causes and consequences of federal 
legislation treated. It tells of all the notable legislative and politi- 
cal transactions in the growth and development of the Republic 
up to the present time, 

—‘‘ Among the Northern Hills” is the title of an outdoor book 
by W. C. Prime, whe, it is well-known, loves the gentle sport 
of fishing as much as he does the gentle art of collecting old china. 
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—The third part of the Foote collection will be sold by Bangs & 
Co. on Feb. 20, It consists principally of first editions of modern 
English and American authors, with a few rare works of an earlier 
period, among them first editions of Braithwaite’s rare ‘‘ Barnabe 
Itinerarium,” Fielding’s ‘‘ Amelia,”” Donne’s ‘‘ Poems,” various 
essays by Pope, and Keats’s ‘‘ Endymion ’’—a clean, tall, uncut 
copy. Of later authors we find almost complete sets of first 
editions of Lewis T. Carroll (including ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,”’ with autograph), Andrew Lang (*‘ Rhymes a la 
Mode ” ang ‘‘ Ballades in Blue China” with autographs), Henry 
D. Thoreau and Robert Louis Stevenson—the latter including a 
copy of the very rare Sydney edition of ‘‘ Father Damien.” Other 
writers of whose works there are here first editions, with and 
without autographs, are H. C, Bunner, Carlyie, Matthew Arnold, 
Augustine Birrell,- Michael Field, Norman Gale, W. E. Henley, 
Katharine Tynan, Richard Le Gallienne, Lowell, George Mere- 
dith, William Morris, Arthur O'Shaughnessy, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Frank R. Stockton, Swinburne, William Watson, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Oscar Wilde. There are, also, some more 
Kelmscott Press publications, and’ a complete set of the Dunlap 
Society publications (1887-91). 

—The March North American Review will contain an answer 
by Max O’Rell to Mark Twain’s recent article on Paul Bourget’s 
‘*Outre-Mer.”’ 

—D. Appleton & Co.’s announcements include Vol. IV. of 
John Bach McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the People of the United 
States,’ ‘‘Degeneracy,” by Prof. Max Nordau, ‘‘ Evolution and 
Effort,’’ by Edmond Kelly, ‘‘ Majesty,” from the Dutch of Louis 
Couperus, and ‘‘ Kitty’s Engagement,” by Florence Warden. 
They have in preparation for their Library of Useful Stories ‘‘The 
Story of Primitive Man,” by Edward Clodd, and ‘‘ The Story of 
the Solar System,” by G. F. Chambers, F. R. A. S. 

—A novel by Herman Sudermann, ‘‘ The Wish,” is soon to 
be published by the Messrs. Appleton. Sudermann holds a high 
position among modern German story-writers as well as dramatists, 
but is not very well known in this country, although one of his 
books, ‘‘ Dame Care,” was published in Harper’s popular Odd 
Number series, A biographical and critical introduction by Eliza- 
beth Lee will accompany ‘‘ The Wish.” 

—Longmans, Green & Co. announce ‘‘ The Foundations of 
Belief: Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology,” by 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P.; Vol. I. of Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner’s ‘‘ History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate ”’ ; 
‘* A Modern Priestess of Isis’ (Mme. Blavatsky), from the Rus- 
sian, by Walter Leaf; ‘‘ Rhodesia of To-Day,” by E. F. Knight, 
a work about Matabeleland and Mashonaland; ‘‘ Ballads of the 
Marathas.”’ rendered into English verse by Harry Arbuthnot 
Acworth; ‘‘ Odd Bits of History,” by Henry W. Wolff, and ‘‘In 
the Veldt,” by Harley. 


—J. K. Hoyt, the compiler, with Anna L. Ward, of a ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Familiar Quotations,” died on Feb. 9. 


—The sixth and final volume of Prof. Skeat’s Oxford Edition of 
Chaucer has just been published. Prof. Skeat is preparing a Supple- 
mentary Volume, containing the ‘* Testament of Love ” (in prose), 
and the chief poems which have at various times been attributed 
to Chaucer and published with his genuine works in old editions. 
The volume will be complete in itself, with an introduction, notes, 
and glossary, and will be uniform with the Oxford Edition. 

—Macmillan & Co, announce in their series of I/lustrated Stand- 
ard Novels ‘‘ Japhet in Search of a Father,” by Capt. Marryat, 
illustrated by Henry M. Brock, with an introduction by David 
Hannay; and ‘‘ Tom Cringle’s Log,” by Michael Scott, illustrated 
by J. Ayton Symington, with an introduction by Mowbray Morris. 
Among the novels to be afterwards published in this new monthly 
series are Miss Austen's ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,” illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson, with an introduction by Austin Dobson; Thomas 
Galt’s ‘‘ The Annals of the Parish” and ‘‘The Ayreshire Lega- 
tees,” illustrated by Charles E. Brock, with an introduction by 
Canon Ainger; Thomas Love -Peacock’s ‘‘ Maid Marion” and 
‘**Crochet Castle,” illustrated by F. H. Townsend, with an intro- 
duction by George Saintsbury;- George Borrow’s ‘‘ Lavengro,” 
illustrated by E. J. Sullivan, with an introduction by Augustine 
Birrell ; Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Ormond,” illustrated by Carl 
Schloesser, with an introduction, by Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie; 
Capt. Marryat’s ‘‘ Jacob Faithful,” illustrated by Henry M. Brock, 
with an introduction by. David Hannay; James Morier’s ‘* Ad- 
ventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan,” illustrated by H. R. Millar, 
with an introduction; and Miss Ferrier’s ‘* Marriage,” illustrated 
y W. J. Hennessy, with an introduction. The first volume, con- 
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taining ‘‘ Castle Rackrent” and ‘‘ The Absentees,”’ by Miss Edge- 
worth, with illustrations by Miss Hammond and an. introduction 
by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, has just appeared. 

—aA new edition, in two volumes, of Rudyard Kipling’s Indian 
Tales, with additional matter, is in course of preparation by Mac. 
millan & Co, It will be uniform with his other books published 
by this house. 

—aA volume of poems by H. C. Beeching, whe will be remem. 
bered as the compiler of a popular anthology called ‘* The Paradise 
of Poetry,” is soon to be published by Macmillan & Co.  Evi- 
dently these publishers do not believe in the oft-repeated statement 
that poetry does not pay, for they announce, also, a volume of 


poems by Arthur C. Benson (‘‘ Dodo” Benson’s brother), and a 


second series (in a limited edition) of poems by Lord de Tabley, 

—A new departure will soon be made by Macmillan & Co, in 
the field book entitled ‘‘ Birdcraft,”’ written by Mabel Osgood Wright 
(Mrs, James Osborne Wright), author of ‘‘The Friendship of 
Nature.” The book will be fully illustrated with plates giving 
in the natural colors an accurate view of the birds described 
in the text. These colored prints will enable people to determine 
at a glance the rough classification of the birds they may see about 
their gardens or along the sea-shore. The text gives descriptions 
and biographies of two hundred species, a synopsis of the families 
to which they belong, and a key by which the birds may be identi- 
fied, either by their color or some other visible quality. The book 
will be of a size convenient to carry out-of-doors. 

—The Committee in charge of the George William Curtis 
Memorial Fund has decided to establish a revolving lectureship, 
the incumbent of which shall deliver lectures on civic subjects in 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia and perhaps in Amherst and Brown, 

—Henry M. Stanley has written an autobiographical book, en- 


titled ‘* My Early Travels and Adventures,” to be published at 


Easter. It will include ah account of the two Indian campaigns 
of 1867, with new information about Gen, Custer. Mr. Stanley 
will stand for Parliament again at the next general election, and, 
if beaten, means to revisit thé Dark Continent, perhaps with Mrs, 
Stanley. 

—Mr. Howells is fond of naming his novels with a phrase 
from Shakespeare. In his two-part story which begins in Scrzbner’s 
for March he returns to this habit and names it ‘‘ A Circle in the 
Water,” from the phrase ‘‘ Glory i8 like a circle in the water,” ete. 
The question which he asks and afswers in this story is, if fame 
ends ‘‘ by broad spreading,’ do not infamy and shame end like- 
wise.? In the same number a new field for magazine fiction is 


entered upon with the first of a group of Stories of Girls’ College _ 


Life, by Abbe Carter Goodloe, a graduate of Wellesley who is 
acquainted, also, with college life abroad. The. stories will ap- 
pear during the spring and summer months, with illustrations by 
C, D, Gibson. A feature of this number will be some unpublished 
poems of nature by Thoreau, with comments by Mr. F. B, San- 
born. 


—The New York City Chapter of the Daughters ofthe Ameri- 
can Revolution gave a concert at Chamber Music Hall on Feb. 
12, the proceeds of which will be used for thé endowment of a 
chair of American history in Barnard College. The Chapter will 
give, also, a course of subscription ~lectures at Coltimbia College 
for the same purpose. According to the statement of its Treas- 
urer, Barnard College needs an endowment of $300,000; and the 
oft-repeated, disspiriting comparison between the richly-endowed 
colleges for women in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and other 
cities, and poor, struggling Barnard College in the richest city of 
the country, is again made, Perhaps it will bear fruit at last. 

—The associate alumnz of the Normal College gave a reception 
to Dr. Thomas Hunter on Feb. 14, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its founding. The ceremony had a double significance, since 
on the same day Dr. Hunter celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his entrance upon his duties as President of the College. 

—The Authors’ Club took possession of its new quarters in 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday night with much pomp and ceremony. 
Four large rooms are devoted to the uses of the Club—a library, 
a supper-room and two reception-rooms. The ‘‘ Liber Scrip- 
torum ” has, it is said, supplied the funds which enabled the 
Club to fit up these handsome new quarters, 





We will give in exchange for a limited number of copies of 
our issue of Sept. 8, an equivalent number of copies of any ot 
issue of ‘* The Critic” since July 1, 1894. Address THE CRITIC 
Co., 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Allen, G. The Woman Who Did. 81. 

Balfour, A. J. The Foundations of Belief. 
. Jack O’Doon. 7 

French Verb Veow: 50c. 

Boldrew wood, R. Sphinx of Eaglehawk. 7s¢. 

Cain, Hall. "A Son of Hagar. $x. 

Dallas, M. K. Billtry, A Parody on Trilby. soc. 

Daudet, A. La Petite Paroisse. §r. 


w,C.M. Addresses at the Unveiling of the Statue of Christopher Col- 
umbus and before the Literary Societies of the Univ. of Va. 

Dictionary of Scientific Illustrations and Symbols. 

Honorable Society of the Inner Temple. 

Edgeworth, M. Castle Rackrent and the Absentee. $1.25 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor.’ Vols. I. and II. 
Albany : Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
Bilis, E.S. Common Errors in Writing and eee 


Ethical Addresses. 
Fonda..A. I. Honest Money. 


Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Astor Library 
Summer Studies of Birds and Books, 


Fowler, W. W. 
Halévy, L. Un Mariage D’Amour. 
eroten, B. A ad Will Take a Turn. 


Hatch, .P. The Strange Disappearance of Eugene Comatacts, 


yo E. Love and Law. soc. 
ordan, ib Drilby Re-verse soc. 
ight, E. F. Rhodesia of T 0-Day. $x. 
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You won't know 
the luxury of Pipe 
\\ Smoking until you 
’§) use Yale Mixture. 

A two-oz. trial package post- 
= paid for 25 cents. 
Marburg Bros., 


American Tobacco Co., 
= Successor, Baltimore, Md. 







Basie 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Pronounced by Physicians of all schools 
to be the BEST remedy yet discovered for 
Dyspepsia. 

It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia 
that no other medicine seems to touch, 
assisting the weakened stomach, and mak- 
Ing the process of digestion natural and 
tasy, 


Descriptive pamphlet free on applicati 
pplication to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists. ° 
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New York: R. F. Fenno & Co, 


By the Lecturers of Ethical Societies, 


Ed. by A. H.Solial. asc. 
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Morton, Mrs. P. 
Roberts Bros- 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Henry Holt & Co, 
William R. Jenkins, 
Macmillan & Co. 


Pepper, W. 
Renan, E. 


Roth, H. 
The Merriam Co, Russell, 


Brentano’s. 


By a Barrister of the 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. 


Macmillan & Co. 


Stevenson, o L. 
Stokes, A. 
Sutton, E. M. Celeste. 


50c. Tallman, G. D. 
ork: Woodfall Pub. Co. 


Phila.: S. Burns Weston. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Thacher, S. D. 
Townsend, E. W. 


$1.7 
ae & Co. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
and, McNally po Co. 


W. Dillingham. 

g W. Dillingham. 

G, W. Dillingham. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Yeats, S. L. 
Yorke-Davies, N, E. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 


HAVE READY: 
TEN BRINK’S FIVE LECTURES|* 
ON SHAKESPEARE. 


Translated by JULIA FRANKLIN. Contents: The 
Poet and the Man; The Chronology of Shakespeare's 
Worke ; Shakespeare as Dramatist, as Comic t, a8 
Tragic Writer; Index to Works Mentioned. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


A HISTORY OF THE NOVEL 


PREVIOUS TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By F. M. 


WARREN, Professor in Adelbert College. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.75. 
KALIDASA’S SHAKUNTALA. 
Translated by Prof. A. H. EpGREN. 16mo, $1.50, 
JACK O’DOON. 
An American Novel by MARIA BEALE Narrow 


1émo, buckram, with Frontispiece. (Uniform with 
* The Prisoner of Zenda.”’) 75 cents. 
The story of a great sacrifice. - te quick in action 
with stirring episodes on land and « he ecene is laid 
on the coast of North Carolina, The picture of the old 
tonceaptnene peculiar ‘household is a in fiction, The 
tragic climaa is original and impresst 


SLUI STORIES OF LONDON. 
( NEIGHBORS OF Ours.) By H. W. NEVINSON. (Uni- 
form with “The Prisoner of Zenda.”) 75 cents. 
‘* Depicted with wonderful vividness. . . . Mr. 
Nevinson is an artist. . . . They are wholly orig- 
inal . . . the touch, the manner is delightfully 
new.—N. Y. Times, 
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for sheet music, 
fusic books and mus iteratu free 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
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340 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
193 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, 








TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 
TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 


333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue, New York 


GP THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 





Le re e. The Book-Bills of Narcissus. 
A Woman of Impulse. soc. 
The Power of Sympathy. $s. 


Higher Medical Education. $r. 
History of the People of Israel. $2.5 
Riehl, W.H. Die Werke der Barmherzigkeit. Ea. b Ad A.V lin. 

Lonard, 


The Table Game. Partl 7sc. 
Meteorology. $4. 

Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire, The. $1.40. 
Sixth Annual Report of the Aguilar Free Library. 
Smallest English Dictionary in the World. 750. 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. 


The Amateur Emigrant. 
Joint-Metallism. 


50c, 
Swing, D. Old wyateree of Life. 


The Honour of Savelli. $x. 
Health and Condition in the Active and 


Seton, F.S. Das Deutsche Literatur Spiel. 750 


AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$r. 
G., P, Putnam’s Sons. 





oston: Cupples & Patterson. 
3 w lRoberts Bros = 


errill & Co. 
William R. Jenkins. 
Macmillan & Co. 
American Book Co. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Part 3, Cantos IX.-XII. Ed. by T. J. 
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G. W. Dillingham. 
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Book I, 
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Henry Holt & 


Edward Tompkins McLaughlin. Privately Printed. 
*Chimmie Fadden,” Major Max, etc. soc 


Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


Tucker, E.S. Famous Queens and Martha Misses, ~~ Paper Dolls. 75¢. 
Verne, J. Le Tour du Monde. 


derick A, Stokes Co. 
Abbreviated Edition, with English Notes by 
A. H. Edgren. 35¢. D, C. Heath & Co, 
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William R. R. Vennins, 
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REVISED FOR THE PRESS. 
Cecile Bronn, DECKER BUILDING, 33 UNION SQ. 


S. B. BRADT, 


Philatelist, 

255 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Postage stamps for collections in large 
variety, consignments of stamps sent on ap- 
proval to persons furnishi:g commercial ref- 
erence or deposit. 

I wish to buy old collections of stamps, or 
parcels of stamps, of the earlier issues of all 
countries, especially early U. 8. stamps. 


Member of The American Philatelic Association. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. ETC, 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 
At @ Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail, 
SPECIAL TERSS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
81 CHAFIBERS ST,, - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
eo are being made to our list. TEXT 

» GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE. BOOKS. Books for the uire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
eee ticle. Lists on application. Subscriptions te 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 
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s marked, on Soy of 0c, R. INS, 
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Wiiusam Evarts Benjamin, 22 E. 16th St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back it For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop, cone free. 

CATALOGU# of 1,600 bri ems selected trom 
Liter . Junk Shop of A. 8. 3 Clark, Bookseller, 94 Park ap ong 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AcGEncy. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1865, 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








4 vebsette in pro jon to its influence. 

An | Agency fi mare iy heare of vacan og : -_ 
t somethin it it as to 

_ That souounonend s t er and recom- 


mends you, that is more, Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
TWEnTy-NINTH YEAR. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez + Baan, D.D., Rector, 











CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE reer 
Martford, Conn. 


' Early application for September 26th, 1 is re- 
queste tod Mine SARA J. SMITH, Principal 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York City. Primary and College Deeoee tek courses. 

New bui lings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and ennaree 22d year. 











Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN geet. Twentieth 
» gg a. 19, 1894. he Rev. Francis T. 


snot te A., Rector. eels Mary R. HILLARD, 


NEW YORK 
S" AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N. y. Optional Studies. 











tages in Mod ern Languages and Music. 
asium. 34 Teachers, Send for catalogue to Miss 
W. BOYD, Principal, 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 

ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. veges’ patties with modern improvements. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 

catalogue. 


Newburgh, New 
HE onl =e yg Abed FOR GIRLS, 
Twenty-ninth year will begin September 22d, 1894. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


éxst Year. Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW . A 


ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N., Y. 
sgTH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, ed Gov- 
ies, a Business. U. y officer 


ernment Academi 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 

















NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 8gth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
Tue Misses Ety’ 8 ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
M French and English School for Girls. 











THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, D1rEcTor, 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 
extending & from SerremBer rst to May 1st. The faculty 

embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof Am 


and it may be affirmed that no Conservai abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps 0: 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Painesville, Ohio. pe ee: 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course ¢ study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high schoo 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 
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Philadelphia, 
THOROUGH AND ENGLISH Home 
Girts. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
sil ayear, Address Mme. H, CLerc. 








I you want FRENCH BOOKS, or ‘tends 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and. Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 
smpertatone promptly made. 








A PANORAMA 
442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 


‘* AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 





For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 
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